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a valued clerk? 


a skilled worker? 


an experienced secretary? 


Lost Needlessly ? 


Although more than 70,000 Americans wer 
cured of cancer last year the tragic truth is 
that at least 70,000 others—who might have 
been saved—lost their lives because their can- 
cers had spread and “colonized” in other parts 
of their bodies before proper treatment could 
be started. 


That’s why we want everyone to realize that, 
since most early cancers can be cured, the best 
“insurance” is: 

First ... To have a thorough health check-up 
every year no matter how well you may feel 
(twice a year for women over 35). 


SECOND ... To learn the 7 danger signals that 
may mean cancer, and go straight to your doctor 
at the first sign of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change in a wart or mole 
(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough (?) 
Any change in normal bowel habits. 


If you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your fellow-workers, phone the | 
American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or address your letter to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





Long Distance puts extra hours in every selling day 


Long Distance is quick, direct. It mul- 
tiplies your salesman’s time—sends him 
North, East, South, West, in a matter 
of minutes. It opens doors to reach the 
tight man at the right time. 


It arranges appointments, helps to 
close sales. Provides frequent contact 
between trips. Clears up questions and 
complaints. 


In short, it is your best key to more 
productive selling. You can prove it 
profitably in your own business. 


We Have Some Helpful Suggestions. 
We have developed a number of plans for 
the profitable and economical use of Long 
Distance and we will be glad to discuss them 


with you. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Philadelphia to New York 50c 
Syracuse to Boston 90c 
Washington to Detroit $1.10 
Dallas to Atlanta $1.50 

New York to San Francisco $2.50 


These are daytime rates for 3-minute 
station-to-station calls, not including 
federal excise tax. Long Distance 
rates are even lower after six every 
evening and all day Sunday. 





WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 
—AND ENJOY IT 


by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found 
out in traveling up and down this 
country and throughout the rest 
of the world, it is this: It costs 
less to retire than you may think 
it does—provided you know how 
to discover those places where it 
costs less to live the kind of life 
you like. 


As founder of the Globetrotters 
Club I made it my business to find 
low-cost beauty spots all over the 
world. Right here in the U.S., I 
found places where the cost of liv- 
ing is surprisingly low—and you 
can get a part-time or seasonal 
job if you must pad out your in- 
come. Here are just a few of these 
first-rate retirement spots. 





Do you know where to find 














@ the greatest retirement bargain 
in Florida? 
the most beautiful town in all 
California? 


the three top-notch retirement 
towns in the Southwest? 


the one place in America where 
university experts have found 
the most healthful climate in 
the world? 


that marvelous Maine island, 
where it’s 10-15 degrees warm- 
er in winter than on the main- 
land, and living costs are so low 
they attract many who other- 
wise could not afford to retire? 


a health spa, with wonderful 
facilities for recreation, sur- 
rounded by a national park? 


the ideal island for retirement 
in the South, with cool summers 
and warm winters? 


the most “cultural” small town 
in America, with a Little The- 
atre, art and music clubs, a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere? 


Of course, these are only a handful 
of the hundreds of beauty spots, 
hideaways, and larger communi- 
ties in the U.S. where you can 
retire now on little money and 
enjoy yourself completely. 

And in the rest of the world, 


there are hundreds more besides. 
Just a few of them: 


Mr. Ford has helped 
thousands to find the 
right place to retire 
on their present in- 
come. Hundreds come 
to him for advice. 
Typical letters: 
NORMAN D. FORD 


Could you suggest a quiet modest and inex- 
pensive seacoast town with a good beach 
and fishing where I could retire within 100 
miles of New York City. 


Is it possible to buy a rural 5-room cottage 
on an acre of ground near the southern Gulf 
Coast of Florida for $3000? 


Where can I find a clean, friendly city with 
a climate that’s mild and it’s sunny the year 
around? 

1 have a highly strung, nervous type of 
constitution; I «also suffer from pleurisy. I 
would like to retire in a medium-sized city 
with plenty of cultural opportunity. What 
can you suggest? 

Is it true that you can live like a king in 
Majorca for less than $35 a week for two? 
How do you reach Majorca? 

Do you know of any city in Mexico where 
prices have not risen, and I can find other 
retired Americans? 


The facts to answer these typical ques- 
tions and hundreds more are given in 
Norman D. Ford’s wonderful books, 
“Where to Retire on a Small Income” 








and “Bargain Paradises of the World.” 





The Azores or the Canaries— 
tropical flowers, sandy beaches, 
and the charm of Old Spain are 
combined here—with rents of 
about $20 a month, groceries 
for a couple at $10 a week, and 
servants $5 a month each. 

The lotus-covered mountain 
lakes of Kashmir, where a fur- 
nished houseboat with four tur- 
banned servants rents for $70 
a month. Total costs for a couple 
run about $175 a month— in the 
most beautiful spot on earth. 
The South Seas? Tahiti has 
found out about the Yankee 
dollar. But there’s brilliant 
Sigatoka Beach at Suva or reef- 
girt Norfolk or Lord Howe 
Island, the Bargain Paradises 
of the South Seas today. 


So I say again—you can retire 
now, while still young enough to 
enjoy it—if you know where it 
costs less to live the kind of life 
you like. 


(In the next column, read about 
two books by Norman D. Ford 
which tell you just this.) 
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TO RETIRE YOUNG ENOUGH 
TO ENJOY IT 


—read these books by Norman D, For 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. §, 
and its island territories only thoy 
places where living costs are less, wher 
the surroundings are pleasant, an 
where nature and the community ge 
together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the 
fact that some people must get part. 
time or seasonal work to pad out their 
incomes. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms 
throughout America—from New En. 
land south to Florida, west to Califor. 
nia and north to the Pacific Northwest. 
It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, andthe 
American Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to ge 
information like this 


fail—there is just too much of America 
to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Incom 
saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big 1954 edition costs only $1. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORL) 


spending a few weeks or months, or 
even retiring, in the world’s Bargait 
Paradises amounts to. 

Throughout you learn where to spent 
a while in the West Indies, Mexico, Cer- 
tral and South America, the healthful 
islands of the South Seas, the wonder- 
lands of New Zealand, the Balearic 
Islands, the Canaries, Madeira, ete. 

You read about “Lands of Eternal 
Springtime,” “Californias Abroad,’ 
“Islands in the Wind,” “Four Modern 
Shangri-Las,” about mountain hide 
aways, tropical islands as colorful a 
Tahiti but nearer home, about modern 
cities where you can live for less, about 
quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 

About 100 photos, 4 maps. 1954 edi- 
tion. Price $1.50. 


Mail this coupon for 
prompt delivery 





= 
Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

59 Wilson Pky., Greenlawn (L. |.) N.Y.! 
I have enclosed $_ (cash, ches | 


money order). Please send me the books | I 
checked below. ! 


Bargain Paradises of the World. $1! 
——Where to Retire on a Small Income. $! | 
——Special offer: both books above, | 

$2.50 value, for $? | 


Print name 


Address. 
City & State 
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SIDE LINES 


Why adding machines will never replace brains 


Tuis is the land of the fast pace, the 
omnipresent deadline, the quick 
newsbreak. But Americans—includ- 
ing American business journalists— 
are so quick to jump at hot new 
conclusions that they sometimes 
step off with the wrong foot. 

Although it is risky for anyone to 
holler, “Hey! They’re all out of step 
but me!”, the editors of Forbes 
hereby do just that. Reason: our re- 
search for this issue’s cover story 
on a cigaret company dredged up a 
case in point, a classic hotfoot con- 
clusion. 

Just about every business analyst 
in Wall Street and points west has 
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been echoing a half-thought-out re- 
frain that cigaret smoking is off. 
They note that pseudo-scientific 
alarums have been raised, for the 
umpteenth time, about tobacco as a 
health deterrent. Scare advertising, 
they point out, is another reason 
why Americans are giving it all up. 
The upward curve of consumption, 
say they, is breaking off. As proof, 
the pundits cite recent tabulations 
of domestic unit sales, latest of which 
show that 387,000,000,000 cigarets 
were bought in 1953 as against 
394,900,000,000 the year before. In 
units, this gives a decline of 2%. 
The very existence of these esti- 
mates. (which have proved quite ac- 
curate in the past) is a tribute to 
America’s adding machines. But the 





quick and easy interpretation busi- 
ness journalists are giving to the 
figures is somewhat less than a 
tribute to America’s editorial intelli- 
gence. 

Despite the fact that unit sales 
have declined, Americans smoked 
just as much in 1953 as they did 
in ’52—if not a smidgeon more. How 
come? Very simple: they bought 
slightly fewer cigarets, but more of 
them were long cigarets than pre- 
viously. A king-size cigaret yields 
13 puffs to the average customer, a 
standard brand only 10 drags. A 
quick look at the proportions shows 
that 1953 was actually a slightly 





better year than 1952, in terms of 
actual puffing! The figures: 

® Domestic sales for 1952 in- 
cluded 321,900,000,000 standard 
smokes plus 73,000,000,000 kings. 
Total yield: 4,168,000,000,000 puffs. 

® Sales for 1953 saw standard 
brands down to 286,500,000,000 
units, king-sizers up to 100,500,- 
000,000. Using the same 10-and-13 
differentiation, this gives 4,171,500,- 
000,000 puffs. 

The editors of ForBeEs yield to no 
man in their eagerness to spot a 
declining trend first. Nevertheless, 
they also hope that the accelerated 
mechanization of American life will 
not extend to that vital region be- 
tween the ears. Adding machines 
are no substitute for common sense. 

















TWO -LINE 
EDITORIALS 





President Eisenhower is now in the 


driver's seat—and driving well! 


His legislative proposals are economi- 
cally sound. 


Anti-recession weapons will be used 
promptly if necessary. 
Government spending alone cannot 
turn the tide. 


New “atmosphere” in Washington is 
conducive to business progress. 


“General Motors To Spend $1,000,- 
000,000 For Expansion.” 


Planned capital expenditures of many 
other corporations are also high. 


Proposed reduction of double taxation 
of dividends should encourage in- 
vestors. 


Plan to use huge farm surpluses for 
foreign aid makes sense. 


Remember: Employment, production, con- 
sumption, savings are still near peak 
levels. 


A 1954 decline of 5 or 10% would not 
be catastrophic! 


Four Power conference in Berlin will 


reveal Russia’s sincerity for world 
peace. 
Remarkable economic recovery of 


Western Germany should spur EDC 
to action. 


A strong, united front of free Europe 
is the strongest weapon in the arsenal 
of Democracy. 


The days of the “hard sell” are here. 


Better, more economical distribution of 
products is also an urgent need. 


Can’t some costly “middle men” be 
eliminated? 


We are on the brink of a new era in 
electronics. 


Peaceful use of atomic energy is mak- 
ing progress. 


The danger of world war is lessening. 


Those who have faith in the future of 
our country will be rewarded. 
—G. W. 





THE ECONOMY 











LasT MONTH, an American MP at the 
Helmstedt crossing point from Soviet 
Germany to West Berlin boarded a 
military train for a routine checkup. 
Frowning at the outsized bulk of one 
U.S. GIs barracks bag, the MP gave 
it a passing boot. “Ouch,” said the 
duffel. “Open up,” commanded the sur- 
prised MP. Out from under Private 
Charles Goodman’s gear popped a 
bruised but wide-eyed  fraulein. 
Shrugged the soldier: she had been 
bounced back by Russian border 
guards and “I felt sorry for her.” Not 
so the MP, who put her off the train. 

Not sure yet what they would find, 
U. S. economists were also kicking the 
bag of industrial figures around on their 
perennial inspection of the nation’s 
wellbeing. From most of the manufac- 
turers, distributors, financiers lined up 
for this academic treatment came the 
innocent, earnest admonition: We are 
hiding nothing; things look as good as 
they seem. But the statisticians kicked 
away undismayed, alert for the squeal 
of major recession. Atop the hard facts, 
Chicago’s Federal Reserve Bank re- 
ported at mid-January: “Despite the 
good showing retail firms chalked up 
during the Christmas rush [see p. 26] 
the nation’s economy continues to drift 
downward.” 

The Government moneymen fingered 
three broad indicators for this assump- 
tion: production cutbacks, rise in un- 
employment insurance claims, and the 
decline in business inventories. For the 
last—which fell by $350 million in Oc- 
tober vs. “an average monthly gain of 
$675 million in the preceding half 
year’ —despite the continued high level 
of sales, FRB Chicago admitted that 
“to the extent that the adjustment is 
succeeding in bringing stocks into bet- 
ter balance with sales for individual 
firms which felt somewhat overex- 
tended, it represents a necessary and 
probably healthy development.” But, 
warned they, continued inventory 
liquidation frorn here on “could prove 
a potent downward force on business 
activity in the months ahead.” 

For the overall falloff in production 
and rise in unemployment, Federal 
Reservists were armed with a bushel of 
statistics. Output curtailments were 
most notable for the durable goods mak- 
ers, were scattered, too, among the soft 
goods industries. Late 1953 production 
fell 9% below the spring peak for tex- 
tiles and apparel fitters, 16% for leather 
goods makers, 13% for the rubber trade. 
Steel pourings dropped below 70% 
capacity at year-end, after bubbling at 
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95% in October, 99-102% in early 1953 
Nonferrous metals, farm machinery 
trucks followed declining demanj 
Furniture makers slashed Octobe; 
output 11% under May’s, household ap. 
pliance production dropped 25% in tha 
time, radio-TV setmakings “decline 
moderately,” and automobile outpy 
in November and December “was moe 
than one-fourth under the October yo. 
ume.” These industry figures wer 
largely the basis for the Midwesten 
bank’s use of “industrial output cut fF 
backs” as an important criterion in th 
gauging of henceforth national health, 
Up-to-date reports from many of thes 
and other trades indicate that the ci- 
terion is still a valid one. 

Some statistics: early 1954 surfacing 
of bituminous coal was running 304 of 
the 1953 rate; to January 9, th 
8,638,000 tons reported lacked 
3,000,000 tons of the 1953 figure. New 
orders of lumber mills, according toi 
trade source, slumped 12.5% from yeu- 
ago in the new year’s first week; ship 
ments were off 11.2%, output was dow 
9.2%. American Iron & Steel Institut 
pegged weekly ingot tonnage at mit- 
January at 1,772,000—74.3% capacity, 
year-ago: 2,248,000 tons, 97% 
capacity. Television tube makers 
ported November sales of $39.3 m 
lion, down from October's $49.4 m 
lion, year-ago’s $47.5 million. Pape 
production rolled at 68.2% of capaci 
in early January vs. 82.8% in 193; 
paperboard took a bigger tumble—fron 
66% in the 1953 week, to 43%, after 
year-end spurt of 77%. 

Tiremaking fell from October to No 
vember, by 15% for passenger casing 
9% for truck and bus tires; shipment 
of both fell 33% in the period. Ca 
struction awards—not a direct indicatit 
of production levels, but not too 
removed—tumbled $30 million, or 15 
in a mid-January week, wholly due to 
drop in state and municipal contrat! 

The Association of American fi 
roads listed a drop in carloadings i! 
19538; this statistic is, of course, 0m 
pletely relevant to manufacturing 
put. January’s second-week  loadiif 
totaled 624,000 cars, 64,000 of # 
year-ago level; all freight slipped, ® 
coal and coke led the decline. Li? 
ened demand showed in the B 
wholesale price index; it was 
0.2% from year-ago in early Janva 
However, most farm and food produ® 
dipped slightly more, while other 
modities together held even with # 
year-ago index. 

Generally, the “indicators” like #4 
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ere down; but some were still on the 
se, Department store sales picked up 
% on 1953 figures (Boston, New York, 
lanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Phila- 
dlphia led the FRB group, indicated 
ood selling times were geographically 
-attered.) Auto production—despite an 
1% defection in truck production from 
lhe year-earlier—advanced by nearly 
, to a 115,000 weekly rate. Copper 
we shipments to domestic fabricators 
sicked up in December to 112,000 tons 
om November’s 100,000 tons, but re- 
mained aloof from year-ago’s 143,000 
mnnage; fabrication at 123,000 passed 
both the November tonnage of 119,000 
d the year-ago figure of 114,000. 
nd in the reflecting pool of the finan- 
ial community, bank clearings, margin 
counts, and brokers’ debt all scored 
dvances. Check transactions around 
e country hit $18.4 billion—up 11% 


“Bom the 1953 week. New York Stock 


xchange firms reported customers’ 
nedit up to $1.694 billion at Decem- 
ber 31, from November’s $1.654 bil- 
ion. And the brokers themselves were 
n debt for $1.46 billion at year-end vs. 
1.36 billion at November and $1.2 
jillion at year-ago. 
Of more concern to more people was 
e decline, however slight, in employ- 
ment. Commerce Department guessed 
e mid-January count of unemployed 
ad about hit 2,000,000. C.I1.O. VP 
mil Rieve insisted that the figure is 
ore like 3,250,000. Argues Com- 
erce: many housewives, old folks and 
thers have dropped from the labor list, 
i longer belong in the “unemployed” 
fount. “Tommyrot!” rebuts Rieve. 
Vhen the economy was on its way 
p, in preceding years, the jobs were 
ere and people stayed in the labor 
orce.” But the dispute over just how 
any persons are looking for work is 
soluble by less than the Census 
bureau. What economists did have in 
heir hands was Labor Department’s 
ally of “insured unemployment,” and 
he quickening of new claims thereon. 
Out-of-workers on the government 
ister multiplied by 188,000, a 13% in- 
ease, through the final three weeks 
if 1953. New applications in the same 
period jumped 19% higher nationally. 
adustry pointed to the 1949-50 busi- 
ss slump as a proper gauge: then, 
beak unemployment reached 4,700,000. 
urent forecasts range from 2,200,000 
0 5,000,000 as the peak figure for 
1954. What makes the layoffs especially 
loticeable right now, claim all hands, 
S the fact that last October’s unem- 
loyed count reached the astoundingly 
W figure of 1,200,000. The rise is the 
Most pronounced since the business 
illey of 1950. 
Weekly claims for insurance have 
limbed at Illinois’ office from 50,000 
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THE HOW ano WHY oF 
INVESTMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel, 
and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 


The Most Important Book on Investments FORBES Has Pub- 
lished Since Schabacher’s “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


I uy BIG VOLUME points up for you the investment problems arising out of 
the post-war years with particular emphasis on price as the most important 
factor you have to consider to make wise investment decisions from here on. 
Tells you when not to buy "growth" stocks. Points out the weaknesses of the 
Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the fool- 
proof methods of successful timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at 
the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts (right up to 1953) to investment plan- 
ning for the individual, as well as the inslltithonal tomyer. 

Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific 
tests for evaluating each. Devotes the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in 
itself, to security analysis with many actual examples of professional analyses. 
This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, fund manager, 
institutional buyer and professional analyst. 

The 198 charts and tables make it the most comprehensive investment book 
published. 1953 figures make it the most up-to-date. 


55 Charts & Ills. 
143 Tables 
880 Pages 











ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Professor Bellemore combines 20 years’ experience 
in teaching investments with practical experience 
based on the successful handling of investment 
accounts by an investment counselling firm, with 
experience dating back to 1920. 


4 BOOKS IN 1 

Part |. The Field of Investments; Part Il. 
Materials and Mechanics of Investments; Part 
Ill. Investment Policies for Individuals, for 
Financial Institutions; Part IV. Security 
Analysis. 


TWO EDITIONS 

Complete 880-page text with 13 Chapters 
on Security Analysis, $10. Without Security 
Analysis section, $7. 

Please check your choice on the coupon 
below and mail with remittance today. 


MONEY BACK IN 
7 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York II, N. Y. 


Please rush me Professor Bellemore’s new book “INVESTMENTS” in the edition checked: 


‘a Enclosed is $10 for edition with 13 chapters on Security 
Analysis. 


oO Enclosed is $7 for edition without section on Security 
Analysis. 


(On N. Y.C. orders please add 3% for sales tax.) 
If I am not satisfied with book, I may return it within 7 days for complete refund. 
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2 o’clock flap! 


He was meeting her at 5:30—a 
first date. At noon she bought the 
new dress and pumps. No lunch. At 
five she felt hollow. And horrors— 
the stamp box was empty! So she 
had to rush to the postoffice for 
stamps. And was late for her date. 

“Drat it,” said Debby. “We need 
a DM in this dump.” 


@ Best friend of the business girl is a 
DM-—desk model postage meter. Does 
away with stamps, licking and guarding. 
@The DM prints postage, for any 
kind of mail, directly on the envelope 
—with your own small ad, if you like. 


@ It protects postage from loss or 
waste. Does its own accounting. Has 

a moistener for sealing envelopes. Even 
handles parcel post. Easy to use. Saves 
time and postage in any office. 


@ Other models, hand and electric, for 
larger mailers. Ask your PB office to 
demonstrate. Or send the coupon. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 
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Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
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1791 Paciric St., Stamrorp, Conn. 
Please send freeO|DM booklet, (chart to: 
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in October to over 100,000 last month. 
Texas’ first -January weekly report 


‘lifted prior figures by over 10,000. 


Massachusetts found the rise “not so 
disturbing” when compared with year- 
ago’s 59,500 relief seekers; but the cur- 
rent count of 86,000 represents the Bay 
State's “fastest three-month rise since 
1949.” Pittsburgh area’s 25,000 in De- 
cember compared with 19,000 in No- 
vember. In early January, Indiana 
counted 67,000 on its insured list vs. 
43,600 three weeks earlier, 21,800 
year-ago. 

While forecasters were either vague 
or unwilling to commit themselves spe- 
cifically on total unemployment during 
1954, the business press pounced on 
the wildly estimated 2,000,000 to 
5,000,000 and took the median figure— 
3,500,000—as a talking point. Union- 
men not distracted by the juggling of 
CIO’s Rieve held even more pessimistic 
views. Cynicized AFL’s research di- 
rector Boris Shishkin: “Appropriate 
federal monetary, fiscal and other such 
measures could block snowballing un- 
employment, until after the election at 
least.” By March, said CIO economic 
policy committee secretary Everett 
Kassalow, the figure might reach 2,- 
700,000. “This should be the recovery 
month; if it’s not, the slide will con- 
tinue.” As Kassalow spoke, CIO went 
on record with the new year’s worst 
cutlook: unemployment might soar to 
“four or five million” if the U.S. doesn’t 
step in with help. One State official got 
refreshingly—if alarmingly—specific. A 
Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission analyst, working in the area 
economists agreed would be among the 
hardest hit, took to this limb: 

“There will be a drop of 5.6% in all 
wage and salary employment in 1954 
in Michigan. Employment in the metal 
industry will drop by 11.5%, machinery 
6.5%, autos 12%, and non-durable goods 
such as the paper industry, chemicals 
and clothing 2.5%. Food processing 
might not drop at all. About 92,000 
auto workers will be laid off during 
1954 on top of the present unemploy- 
ment (now totaling 167,000 for all 
Michigan industry), unless there is a 
decrease in hours-worked-per-week.” 

Michigan’s—and probably the na- 
tion’s—most important employer agreed 
last month that its potential cutting of 
excessive overtime would prevent ex- 
tensive payroll slashing. General Mo- 
tors also told the U. S., at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria opening of its 1954 Mo- 
torama, that it is taking the economists 
up on the salvation measure they unani- 
mously propound: capital expansion. 
Chicago’s Federal Reserve Bankers, for 
instance, followed their enunciation of 
the three evil portenders—output cut- 
backs, unemployment rises and inven- 
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tory liquidations—with this optimig; 
observation: 

“, . . There are a number of str, 
supporting factors in the current bys: 
ness picture which will tend to jini 
the extent of the downturn noy ; 
evidence. Perhaps the most striking 
these is the confidence of business ;, 
the future as reflected in the large yg 
ume of capital expansion plans, 4, 
cording to a recent SEC survey of jy 
tentions, business outlays for new plan 
and equipment during the first quarte 
of 1954 are expected to be moderate 
higher than a year earlier and only 3g 
below the 1953 third quarter peak 
Moreover, private construction con 
tracts awarded during September, 0c 
tober and November were 30% greate 
than for the same period of 1952, fore 
shadowing continued heavy expendi 
tures, especially for nonresidentis 
building.” 

Biggest news of the month for U.§ 
business—outside of the less tangible 
proclamations of President Eisen 
hower’s State of the Union serialization 
—was the GM announcement of a $1 
$1.5 billion two-year expansion pla 
Unlike Joliet’s Jessie Snider, whe 
climbed out a bedroom window into 
tree after his parakeet, got the bird it 
his hand as the branch snapped, ant 
ended up in a hospital, GM’s presides 
Harlow Curtice was taking to a stun 
limb. The bird he wanted in his hand 
GM’s share “in the long-term growil 
of the market for our products.” 
new billion-dollar buildup—understated 
by Curtice as “unprecedented”—will be 
completed by 1955, and will exten 
GM’s new capital since War II to 
billion. Chairman Alfred P. Sloan 
upped the estimated ante, suggested 
that the program might stretch to three 
years: “In my opinion, before it g 
through it will probably be a billio 
and a half. I never saw those thing 
grow except up. But we are prepared 
to put up whatever money is necessal) 
to effect this program.” 

Few observers questioned the posst 
bility of a $1.5 billion outlay failing " 
satisfy even General Motors’ growils 
pains, but fewer still had doubts about 
the Sloan resolution to “put up what} 
ever money is necessary.” While G) 
led the auto boom last year, surging “ 
a 45.6% share of the total new % 
market (from 41.5% in 1952) at the e 
pense of Chrysler and the smaller inde 
pendent producers, management ove 
looked no bets to further the thm 
while it kept the vital industry on™ 
toes. In New York, Curtice predict 
(1) continued high capital investme? 
for all industry, (2) high rate of hom 
and commercial building, (3) ™ 
tinued high defense outlays, (4) 
overall change in employment ™ 
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vels, (5) continued high consumer 
spending, provided by sustained in- 
comes and lower taxes. He was ob- 
viously unafraid of the doomsayers; 


but he was alert to a challenge from 
big Detroit rival Ford. 

Henry Ford II updated earlier pre- 
jictions of when his low-bracket buggy 
night catch and pass GM’s and the 
sation’s top seller, Chevrolet. “We have 
avery good chance,” said he, “and we 
hope we can be first in ’54.” Matching 
Curtice’s confidence expression of two 
days later, Ford indicated that the mo- 
mentum of the Motor City might go 
far in sustaining the nation’s wellbeing. 
He was unworried about unemploy- 
ment: Ford output, now scheduled at 
3 94-hour day, 6-day week, could drop 
“ss much as 20%” before any payroll 
cuts would become necessary. 

This year’s industry production is 
expected to hit 5,500,000 passenger 
cars—10% off 1953, but still in a volume 
neighborhood invaded only twice be- 
fore-with 60% of the total due in the 
year’s first six months. While Chrysler 
and the independents cut January pro- 
duction to fizzle an expected fast start 
toward the high goal, fierce jockeying 
for competitive positions looms in the 
wake of the rallying cries of the Big 
Two. 

It was Ford that took the cry down 
to the Automobile Dealers Association 
Convention in Miami Beach. There, 
the dealers’ chief, Robert Armacost, 
jumped at all the Detroit excitement. 
‘If we sell 4,500,000 cars this year we 
will have done a very remarkable job.” 
He advised producers to hold produc- 
tion in line with dealer-measured de- 
mand. “There is a tendency on the part 
of some manufacturers now to gear 
production to the number of cars that 
can be sold at a profit. We hope it be- 
comes contagious.” Last year, said he, 
Detroit built 450,000 buggies more 
than it sold. Plants “can only guess 
their markets. . . . I don’t think we 


dealers should suffer because of their 
mismanagement.” If it happens again 
this year, said dealer Armacost, we'll 
show them “by refusing to take cars.” 

Ford had Ford Division’s general 
manager L. D. Crusoe on the scene. 
Replied he: “If we let the dealer tell 
us how much to produce, our output 
would fall and prices would go up... . 
Dollar volume of this business would 
dry up at least 50%. . . .” Both factories 
and dealers have invested “tremen- 
dously” in new facilities, said Crusoe, 
and these “fixed costs” on future busi- 
ness have to be paid off. His confidence 
is unbounded; he even sees a shortage 
of new cars by spring. “Unless we talk 
this business to death, we won't have 
enough cars by April.” Only thing 
Crusoe and the dealers agreed on: they 
don’t want the Government stepping 
in to help solve the problem. 

Automakers, who asked for no help 
from Uncle Sam in solving their intra- 
mural problem, continued to provide 
Uncle Sam with major defense contri- 
butions. 

Pentagon reported the split on its 
$18.4 billion contracts awarded in the 
first six months of Eisenhower's adminis- 
tration. Reason they were timely as late 
as last month: manufacturers are just 
getting into production on them. Top 
operator, as it has been since the start 
of War II: General Motors, with $1.8 
billion of Charlie Wilson-originated 
business for a total defense backlog of 
$7.1 billion at June 30. Surprisingly, 
only one other corporation that is not 
primarily an aircraft maker or supplier 
holds as much as 1% of the business: 
Chrysler. Of the other 15 with 1% or 
more, leaders are General Electric 
(fashioning aircraft engines), Boeing, 
Douglas, United, Lockheed, Consoli- 
dated Vultee, North American, Repub- 
lic, Curtiss-Wright, Grumman and 
Northrop—all flybox fabricators. The 
figures bore out the Pentagon’s new air- 
supremacy-at-the-expense-of . . . policy. 
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AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
+40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 
How does the plan work? 

You tell us how much you'd like to sign 
up for. It can be any amount from $40 to 
$999—every month or every three months. 

Then tell us which stock or stocks you’d 
like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 
check, we buy the stock you want and send 
you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 


How much does it cost to buy stocks? 

On purchases of $100 or less, the com- 
mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you'd pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.3%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules wheri stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 121/ cents a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “manage- 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 


But suppose | send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens to the money left over? 

Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 291/, cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 
What about dividends ? 

If you own 4/Sths of a share, you’re en- 
titled to 4/5ths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 


Now how long do! have fo sign up for? 
Any period you like from one year to five. 


What happens if | miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won’t cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares. 


How do | get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we'll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 


' Without obligation, please send me your booklet and 
a membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. 
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Now in Operation... 
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ne help make 4 million ingot tons of steel 


This week, another installation in Great Lakes facilities necessary to insure customer satisfaction. 


Steel’s expansion goes to work. Seventy new coke 


, : : Because Great Lakes Steel is completely integrated 
ovens are going on the job to help us increase our 


: , . 5 P and in balance, it is more than ra dependable firs 
service to the automotive and other industries which din balance, ohn wire ependable first 


uaiichcolted escel. source of flat-rolled steel. Starting with ore, we work 


it through our own blast furnaces, bessemers, open 
From these ovens will come the additional coke 


of required for fuel in the blast furnaces, a part of the 
integrated and balanced facilities which now give 


hearths, blooming mills, hot and cold rolling mills 
and merchant mills, right down to the finished forms. 


usa steel making capacity of 4 million ingot tons And at our plant the steel-making and finishing ca- 
annually. This illustration gives a “‘behind the pacities are geared to guarantee the kind of servicea 
scenes” glimpse of what’s necessary to maintain manufacturer can count on in the future, as well as the 
~ @ our full integration and provide the balance in present. Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit29, Mich. 


Offices also in Chicago, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Lansing, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Tolec'o, 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 











by B. C. FORBES 





These interesting, refreshing observations are supplied 
by a ForseEs associate, G. Weiner, who has been travel- 
ing extensively on the Continent of Europe after an 
interval of eighteen months. 


FROM EUROPE: 


A study in contrasts: At 5:30 on a Sunday afternoon, the 
Savoy Hotel, in London, had very little sign of life—two 
or three people in the lobby—no one having “tea” in the 
only restaurant open, “The Grill.” Rate at this hotel for 
single room and bath, no breakfast: £4-4 ($11.75 per day), 
plus 15% “service charge.” 

Directly across the street, the Strand Palace Hotel was a 
hubbub of activity. What seemed to be the lobby of the 
hotel (but which I was told was a sort of restaurant), 
adjoining the main restaurant, was crowded with several 
hundred people, seated at small tables having “tea”—they 
had served themselves with sandwiches and cake from a 
buffet, and a waiter brought along the tea. All for 3/9 
(just over 50 cents)! 

Chatting with the manager, he told me that this goes on 
every day, at lunch and tea-time—and that their three 
restaurants, including another cafeteria-style dining room, 
where one could have a full course dinner for 10 shillings 
($1.40), served some 8,000 meals daily! Room rates, with 
breakfast included, at this hotel: 24 shillings (about $3.50) 
—but no baths; they are in the corridor. 

When I remarked on the contrast between the two 
hotels—only a few feet apart—the manager said: “Well, you 
lave to have a lot of money to stay at the Savoy. Many 
who stay there come across here for their meals; not be- 
cause they're inexpensive, but for the novelty. 


LONDON GREATLY CHANGED 


I was amazed at the change in London—everything 
bright and clean. Nothing at all to remind one of the 
harrowing air raids. Shops on Bond Street, Regent Street, 
etc., could well compare with Fifth Avenue in New York. 
Shopkeepers said that holiday business was good—even 
better than they had anticipated. 

Visiting with Edward Casson, now successfully managing 
the Efficiency Magazine, started 39 years ago by his late 
father, Herbert N. Casson, he said that “while we are 
untangling the mess and have made a little progress, we 
still have a long way to go. What we need is another elec- 
tion, with a Conservative victory, and then we will really 
be on our way. 

“The working classes,” he continued, “are really the best 
off—with their subsidized housing, 8 shillings for each child 
after the first, etc. They pay 25 shillings ($3.50) a week 
for rent; then wages are about £14 ($40) weekly. They 
take their children to the seaside, go to football matches, 
etc., and are really enjoying life. They are much better off 
than the middle class. 
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“However, with other countries working some 16 hours fie 20V 
day—Germany, for example—and our workers striking fo fj ‘To ‘ 


less than eight hours, we can’t hope to catch up or keep up jmponey; 
with the progress being made in these other Europea 


countries.” 


OPTIMISTIC 


Publisher W. J. Brittain, who three months ago converted 
his London Recorder from a weekly to a daily, is quite 
optimistic, not only about prospects for his own busines, 
but for Britain. (He looks and sounds more like an energetic 
American than the typical, conservative, slow-moving Eng. 
lishman. ) 

“No one here is starving, no one is suffering,” he said, 
“Business is very good. Of course, we have troubles—pur- 
ticularly labor—such as you have; workmen could and 
should work more and produce more. We know we have to 
face competition from Germany and Japan, but I’m not to 
worried. I think everything will work out all right. I'm 
quite encouraged over the outlook.” 

People in London were very well-dressed—mink coats 
incidentally, are not a rarity! 


NO WOODEN SHOES 


Arriving in Amsterdam for the first time, I was surprised 
at the lack of “Dutch” atmosphere, as we picture it i 
America. Practically no windmills to be seen, no wooden 
shoes—but plenty of canals and bicycles! Young and old; 
prosperous-looking business men, with their brief cases 
affixed to their bicycles; workers, clerks, traffic and many 
policemen; housewives, with children and market baskets; @ 
messenger boys with a long cart-like affair in front o 
them—all on bicycles. Bicycle traffic on the streets, ii 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Haarlem, The Hague, to an Amer- 
ican seemed as hazardous, even more so, than automobiles # 
in New York City; but, I was informed, there is rarely a0 
accident. When I started to wait for bicycle traffic to slow 
down in order to cross the street, I was told that I had 
better go right ahead, because I would wait all day. 
“Never mind the bicycles; they won’t run you over. It 
Amsterdam alone, there are 33,000 bicycles, and they all 
seem to be on the streets at the same time. A bicycle costs 
about $25-$30, lasts some ten years—and is manufac 
in Holland for its people’s specific needs. 

Instead of taking his lady friend for a walk, the young 
Dutchman takes her for a bicycle ride, each on their ow? 
bicycle, with the young man reaching his arm over actos 
the girl’s shoulder! 

Said a Dutch mother: “Almost from the day our babies 
are born they can cycle and swim.” 

An interesting sidelight: All people who work in the 
retail and service fields in Holland, before they can get ® 
job, must take a school course (for which they pay) in the 
specific line they hope to work, and get a “certificate.” It 
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»e wishes to sell more than one item of merchandise, he 
yst have a specific “certificate” for each item. 
A son, in order to inherit and keep his father’s retail 
siness, must, within three years after his father’s death, 
e acquired “certificates” for every department in the 
BESmes it is taken away by the government. In one family 
siness, 2 variety merchandise store, the son (24 years 
) has seven certificates, and needs three more before he 
stake over complete management. 
fa young man or woman cannot afford to go to school, 
ours ame government advances the money, to be repaid later. 
1g fu ‘To open a shop,” to quote one native, “you must have 
ep up mpmey; you must have certificates; and you must prove that 
opean fagou know something about business and commerce.” 
In some small villages, one finds folks in native cos- 
yes and wooden shoes. But in the larger cities Western 
ss prevails. 
verte] In cities shopping districts are confined to narrow streets 
quite (00 automobile or bicycle traffic permitted. When I asked 
sines, (gVty?” the reply seemed sensible: “So the people can walk 
argetic (ap the middle and see the shops on both sides.” 
; Eng. [asked an important Amsterdam financier, “How’s busi- 
ss” He replied: “Stocks are going up, so business must 
> said, ime £000.” 
s—pa- fm But,” I said, “people tell me things are not very pros- 
1 and@peous—prices are high and the people haven't enough 
ave to money.” 
ot tof ‘Yes, that is right—but export business is excellent—better 
t. Inf last year.” 
Rank-and-file Hollanders have faith that their Labor 
coats, ime Minister Drees will look after them. 
Employers cannot grant increases in wages and salaries. 
ey are set by the Government, in conjunction with 
nions. The largest union group is The Labor Party, with 
rprised (™’ Catholic Labor Party next, and many smaller organiza- 
» it ing. Strikes are very rare, Labor Party leaders take up 
vooden Me"evances with the Government. 











INTER WONDERLAND 


askets; @ Starting at Zurich, and then climbing, climbing moun- 
ont of MS, more mountains and more mountains, from the village 
ets, inf Chour, in a groaning train, one reaches St. Moritz, over 
Amer- (0 feet above sea level, to find it a village of hills, com- 
nobiles (“ely surrounded by more and higher mountains! It is a 
rely an inter wonderland, a veritable fairyland come to life. One 
0 slow "4S in the falling snow, hard and crunchy under foot, in 
I had Meld, dry air, with the feeling that it is good to be alive. 
11 day. ("Sis one instance where descriptive literature lives up to 
er.” In Superlative adjectives—and beyorid them. 
hey all Hotel rates, in comparison with those in top-notch Amer- 
le costs fr"" 'esorts, are reasonable—one can live at the Palace, one 
ctured NF St. Moritz’s best, for between $15 and $20 a day, three 
eals included. However, breakfast is only “Continental”— 
young M's, butter, jam and coffee; if you want orange juice, 
ir owl FON, egos, or anything else Americans consider part of 
- across Mei breakfast, you pay extra, and it.seems to be such a 
ee that one soon learns to be satisfied with the “conti- 
babies tal breakfast.” A slight annoyance: coffee or tea is not 
Ned with meals. Usually you have it in the “lounge”— 
“whether at your table or in the lounge, there also is an 
tt charse—about 35 cents. 
And, always added to your bill, is a 10% or 15% “service 
“te,” depending on the length of your stay. And here 
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GM PROVIDES BEST ANSWER 


Timid investors have been nervous about loose recession 
talk. For partisan political advantage, prominent Demo- 
cratic Senators, who should have a greater sense of respon- 
sibility, have been screaming that a depression is not merely 
coming, but that we are already in one. If that be so, 
wouldn’t we be a fortunate nation if our present economic 
wellbeing represents depression! 

But business health can be affected in much the same 
manner as one’s personal health. There may be no statistical 
--or physical—reason for not feeling well, but if all your 
friends insist you look terrible, psychologically one is apt 
to accommodate them by beginning to feel that way. Wide- 
spread recession talk and depression fear could certainly 
help produce one. 

From the country’s largest corporate giant, General Mo- 
tors, has come the most effective answer. President Curtice 
has announced a 24-month expansion program that will in- 
volve spending between $1 and $1% billion. Examining 
the record, it seems fair to conclude that GM is ably, 
soundly run and has not been successful by being silly with 
its stockholders’ resources. Mr. Curtice simply and clearly 
set forth his views on the business outlook. He foresees, and 
is contributing substantially to, continued high capital in- 
vestment by industry; he predicts widespread new housing 
and commercial construction; continued high defense spend- 
ing; continued consumer spending at present levels with 
lower taxes offsetting losses from reduced overtime; con- 
tinued employment at present high levels. 

It is refreshing, reassuring to find the best corporate 
brains answering irresponsible political recession talk with 
concrete programs for continued expansion, modernization 
and development. In such a climate, depressions don't 
spawn.—MALCOLM FORBES. 





was a new one: on my Palace Hotel bill there was a charge 
of two francs per day (about 50 cents) for heating! 

The cost of living in Switzerland has gone up; so have 
wages, but not as much. However, the people, not having 
suffered any of the ravages of war, are contented, happy. 
There is no bitterness of any kind noticeable—different from 
other lands. 

Prices in St. Moritz shops are high, even for an Amer- 
ican—except for standard, advertised watches and other 
jewelry. There are really good values in these. All shops 
in all towns and cities in Switzerland must charge the 
same prices for Swiss merchandise. Prices are set by the 
Price Control Office in Berne. This is true even if the shop 
owners, as in St. Moritz, must pay a great deal more for 
transportation of their merchandise than those in towns 
nearer points of manufacture. It costs more, for example, to 
deliver coal from the border to some places in Switzerland 
than the coal actually costs at the border. 


As a result of these travels, and after much observation 
and thought, I am in entire accord with the following 
recommendation in President Eisenhower's message to 
Congress: 

The “creation of a healthy, freer system of trade, and 
payments within the free world—a system under which our - 
Allies can earn their own way and our own economy can 
continue to flourish.” (Italics mine. ) 
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WEE WILLIAMSON 


In 1897 a tiny outfielder named Keeler 
hit .432 for the Baltimore Orioles. It 
was a batting average that such base- 
ball giants as Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb and 
Rogers Hornsby never achieved. How 
did Wee Willie do it? “I hit em where 
they ain't,” said he. 

No one has ever called the Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Company the 
Wee Willie of its industry, though its 
1953 sales of $225 million are not in 
the same league with, say, American 
Tobacco’s $1,120 million. But president 
Timothy Hartnett subscribes 100% to 
Wee Willie Keeler’s philosophy. In- 
stead of trying to slug it out with 
Camel, Lucky Strike and the other 
giant brands, he directs his merchan- 
dising efforts to the specialized markets 
where nobody else deigns to trade. 
Some of Hartnett’s specialties: 

® Kool, the tobacco industry’s only 
mentholated cigaret of any conse- 
quence, which finished 1953 as the No. 
8 brand, with 11,500,000,000 unit 
sales. 

® Raleigh, the No. 9 brand (7,500,- 
000,000 sold last year), the industry’s 
last major coupon brand. Buyers of 


DOMESTIC SALES IN 
BILLIONS OF CIGARETS 
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REGULAR GRAPH shows standards 
down, king size cigarets up, filter tips 
inconsequential in volume. 


* Camel, Lucky Strike, Chesterfield, Old 
Gold, Philip Morris, Raleigh and Kool. 


Raleigh can achieve a deck of playing 
cards after burning up 75 packs, or 
even a $50 Benrus watch after 3,000 
packs. 

® Viceroy, whose 6,000,000,000 sales 
make it the No. 10 smoke, is the indus- 
trys only reasonably-priced filter-tip 
brand. Its price to jobbers is only 17.6c 
per pack (Lucky Strike and Camel go 
for 16c). Partly for this reason it is 
well ahead of Kent (3,000,000,000 
sales at 21.2c per pack) and Parliament 
(2,500,000,000 sales at 22.3c per box 
of 20). Viceroy is, in fact, the fastest 
growing brand. And thereby hangs a 
tale of changing smoking habits as well 
as the story of Hartnett’s prospects. 


Infiltration 

The 122% increase in Viceroy’s sales 
last year, while unusual for the slow- 
shifting cigaret industry, was not a 
“one-brand click.” Viceroy has been 
around since before War II, had lots 
of time before 1952 to catch on. Just 
as remarkable have been the astound- 
ing zoom of Kent, an expensive and 
brand-new brand, and the accelerated 
spurt of Parliament, also filter-tipped 
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SEMI-LOGARITHMIC GRAPH _ traces 
rate of growth instead of proportionate 
volume, shows a growth rate for the 
filter tips (Viceroy, Parliament, Kent, 
L & M) exceeding the king-sized climb. 
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WEE WILLIE KEELER: 
“hit ’em where they ain't” 


and even more expensive. The latest 
filter entry, Liggett & Myers’ L & M,is 
selling at an annual rate of 2,00; 





000,000—better than Kent's _ initia p,,. 
climb in 1952. as 
Taken together, these filtered brands .,,.| 
are not very important in the industry ¢.4 
volume picture (see chart, column 1) jin 
But plotted on a logarithmic scale 0 (,,, 
show rate of growth, their increase jo, 
shades even that of the much-heraldelif 7,,, 
kings (see log chart, column 2). SOM ten, 
potent is the filter’s promise that Philip , }, 
Morris is willing to lay out 438,429 ihe 
additional common shares to get thei nro 
modest-volumed Parliament via acquis 7 
tion of Benson & Hedges, thereby dif ox | 
luting its present per-share earnings by fat, 
around 10%. Not content with this ei Lig 
change, the men of McComas are 00m abo 
tinuing to develop their own filter-tp.g lier 
According to the rules of sales loge ing 
and the expectation of the trade, tei lars 
new creation will be a popular-pricelll has 
puffer well below the range of tel Co 
boxed, snob-appealing Parliament. of t 
out 
The run on longs twit 
Among other stimulants—which i - 
clude the pseudo-scientific health et 
sade against tobacco and a new cel . 
lose acetate filter—Viceroy’s sudden 1 me 
has been occasioned by its shift gj" 
king-size. (Of the other three filter-tps Ca 
none sports the 85-millimeter leng! 
though Parliament is testing a kins } 
sized version.) In effect, this gv bra 
equestrian Hartnett two fast horses % fro 
ride. For the kings are really riding kin 
high, and now account for a fourth "ae 
domestic consumption. S i 
From the volume standpoint, gf Th 
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WILLIE THE PENGUIN: 
“talk rough and run scared” 









te one that counts in the long run, 
Pall Mall and Tareyton are the bright- 
et spots in the big brand field. As of 
December, American Tobacco’s PM 
was actually the No. 3 cigaret, its an- 
nual rate having edged past Chester- 
field's. Tareyton held on to the crown 
prince position among the kings 
(among all brands, it is No. 7). Al- 
though the Chesterfield king is pushing 
Tareyton from beneath, Ben Few’s at- 
tenuated gasper can hardly be labeled 
abright spot: it is simply cannibalizing 
the standard-length Chesterfield whose 
profit margin is wider. 

‘The rest of the kings are still more 
‘Hr less in the princeling stage. Its in- 
lated ad budget reduced to normal, 
Liggett’s Fatima leveled off last year at 
about 2,000,000,000. Reynolds’ Cava- 
lier sprouted to 2,500,000,000 follow- 
ing a virtual thunderstorm of 33c dol- 
las, no longer available now that EPT 
has run out. Philip Morris and Old 
Cold kings get footholds at the expense 
of their shorter counterparts, but with- 
out increasing total volume for either 
twin brand. And such entries as Dun- 
till, Embassy, Wings and Regent are 
stil below the 2,000,000,000 mark. As 
‘group, though, the kings are making 
toyal progress (see charts) while the 
standard: are losing out. 
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Case of the shorts 


Nary « one of the Big Five standard 

ds kept the pace in 1953. Suffering 

om the encroachments of their own 
king-size twins, Old Gold 70-mm cig- 
wets were off 16%, Chesterfield stand- 
ads 18%, Philip Morris shorties 43%. 
the Big Two, Camel and Lucky Strike, 
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have not been lengthened. But they too 
were shortened by the kings. Lucky 
was off 10%, Camel 5%. 

In the lower reaches of the top ten, 
the rush to kings was glaringly evi- 
denced by the fortunes of Brown and 
Williamson’s triplets—which hold the 
No. 8, No. 9 and No. 10 positions, De- 
spite Kool’s unique status as the only 
mentholated cigaret of any conse- 
quence, its volume remained static at 
11,500,000,000, the same as in 1952. 
Its length is standard. West Coast tests 
of a Kool king presage conversion of 
the brand to the longer size. Raleigh 
was so converted in 1953, but the me- 
chanics of the switch cost its volume 
almost a billion units (1952: 8,300,- 
000,000; 1953: 7,500,000,000). The 
reason: Raleigh is sold in two styles, 
plain and cork-tipped. “We couldn't 
ask dealers to stock four styles of a 
relatively piddling brand,” explains 
Hartnett, “so we stopped standard 
shipments while we made the change.” 
At that, 80% of B & W’s Raleigh sales 
last year were in the king size. 


Fustest with the mostest 


The rise of the kings (meaning main- 
ly Pall Mall and Tareyton) confirms 
the sagacity of the old Confederate 
cavalry general, Nathan Forrest: “Git 
thar fustest with the mostest.” When 
George Washington Hill’s salesmen 
were sampling Pall Malls on silver trays 
in the best hotels, his rivals were lay- 
ing back with a wait-and-see attitude. 
War II interrupted his PM advertising, 
but it was not until 1950 that the rest 
of the industry woke up. Last year the 
newer kings were being pushed at an 
ad cost of 50c, $1.00 and even $1.50 
per thousand (see Forses, September 





15, 1953, p. 18) while Pall Mali and 
Tareyton were doing 62% of the king- 
size business and 23% of all cigaret 
volume on only 8c or 9c per thousand 
for media time and space. 

Is Pall Mall’s big story mere ancient 
history? Possibly not. The rise of the 
filters may closely parallel the battle of 
the kings. There is not much question 
but that R. J. Reynolds—and possibly 
American—will weigh in with filtered 
fags before too many moons have 
passed. The main hitch is machinery. 
To date American Machine and Foun- 
dry hasn’t turned up a filter maker as 
efficient as the British Molins, which 
takes a full year from order to delivery 
under current conditions. And a year’s 
head start can make all the difference 
in advertising costs, if not in eventual 
volume. 

By the time the Big Two get their 
filters on the line, Hartnett will have 
retired and left the struggle to presi- 
dent-designate Emery Lewis, the husky, 
black-browed salesman who is now his 
executive VP. And Wee Williamson 
will no longer be “hitting them where 
they ain't.” 

How Lewis will fare when the big 
manufacturers invade the filter field is 
difficult to predict. He can hardly 
hope to match their advertising money. 
And the analogy between the kings and 
the filters ceases at that precise point— 
money. For Lorillard with Kent, Lig- 
gett with L & M, and Philip Morris 
with its newly-acquired Parliament are 
exploiting their filter-tips not as lev- 
ers for building volume, but as means 
of turning a quick buck. It is easy 
enough to say (as Philip Morris’ Al 
Lyon has said) that the price can be 
shaved whenever it gets in the way of 


LORILLARD “SENSITIVE SMOKER” PROMOTING KENT: 


mineral matter in 
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filter tips may backfire 





PRESIDENT HARTNETT: 
two horses to ride 


brand growth. But a downpriced brand 
is a downgraded brand in the public 
mind. There is no assurance that Kent 
will sell more cigarets (or even as 
many) at 25c than it does at 3lc. But 
there is plenty of precedent to suggest 
that people will weary of shelling out 
Sle for a filtered brand when more 
than one are available for a quarter. It 
is a very safe wager that the filters 
which become the Luckies and Camels 
of their field will sell close to the price 
of standard brands. 

While the Middle Three (Liggett, 
Philip Morris, Lorillard) have forgotten 
volume in the scramble to widen mar- 
gins, Hartnett has done exactly the re- 
verse. His production manager, cool, 
Kool-smoking Ed Finch, literally has his 
machines in the aisles of B & W’s Louis- 
ville factory grinding out Viceroys. (At 
this writing, a new wing is just being 
completed, adding 25% to cigaret ca- 
pacity.) With his people on two 58- 
hour shifts, overtime is up and ef- 
ficiency is down—to about 75%-80% of 
peak. “This,” smiles Hartnett, “is no 
way to make money. But it is making 
volume.” With no other filter compet- 
ing in its price range, Viceroy is now 
shipping at the rate of 9,000,000,000 
smoking tubes a year. 

Although the four filter brands are 
now making lots of hay, or rather 
money, they may not prove as sure a 
bet as the figures now suggest. For one 
thing, filter sales benefit from the health 
alarmists, whose noise will probably 
command less attention after a bit. For 
another thing, the filter introduces a 
foreign element into a clean tobacco 
blend: a filter cigaret can’t possibly 
taste as good as a regular smoking 
tube. This foreign element can back- 
fire from a health standpoint: some 


physicians are decrying the use of 
minerals as a filtering agent — fine 
mineral particles, say they, are drawn 
into the smoke, particles of optimum 
size for the inducement of silicosis. 
Apart from this, the use of absorbent 
material sliced off at the butt may not 
protect the buyer from tar; instead of 
a tarred throat, the smoker gets his 
liquid content on teeth and tongue. 
Only Parliament boasts a recessed filter 
to avoid this disadvantage at the mo- 
ment, although the coming Philip Mor- 
ris filter is also said to be recessed. 


Pitch ’em where they ain’t 
In the promotion of his specialty 


brands, Lewis and his advertising 
VP, blond Princeton-bred Bill Cutchins, 
exaggerate their basic premise of op- 
erations—hitting the market where their 
rivals ain't. Whatever else B & W's 





PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE LEWIS: 
every cigaret a king 


brands may be, they are palpably, dem- 
onstrably, advertisably different. Con- 
sider the Viceroy filter, made of the 
same basic cellulose as Liggett’s L & M. 
Viceroy’s filaments are finer and more 
numerous, yielding greater capillary 
action and showing a distinct brownish 
stain on the butt after a couple of 
puffs. This, says adman Cutchins, is 
the Gimmick That Sells. The gimmick 
in Raleigh is the prize coupon; when it 
was removed in 1946, volume tumbled 
from the prewar 10,000,000,000 to 3,- 
000,000,000, and Lewis slapped it 
back on in a hurry. Kool’s gimmick, the 
menthol, is now being advertised as 
“the missing ingredient no other cigaret 
has.”* Even on the West Coast, where 
the old Life is being tested in a rede- 


* Not strictly correct, since Philip Mor- 
ris’ Spuds are also doused with menthol. 
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signed white package, a new gimmick 
has been tried—Life is now 86 mij. 
meters in length,“ longer than any othe, 
king-size cigaret.” Unfortunately the 
one extra millimeter does not meet the 
test of demonstrability, being hardly 
perceptible by the naked eye. So the 
experimental advertising is falling back 
on its original gimmick:  wetproof 
paper. 


Talk rough, run scared 


Life’s trial in New York, whic 
ended unsuccessfully years ago, proved 
to Hartnett and Lewis the di 
of crossing dollars with the industry's 
leaders. They remember the great days 
of 1932, when their ten-cent brands 
cut into the sales of Lucky, Camel and 
Chesterfield to the tune of 10,000, 
000,000 cigarets a year. But they also 
remember 1933, when George Hill cut 
his net price from 12c to 9.7c a pack, 
narrowing the nickel differential be- 
tween his Lucky Strike and B & Ws 
Wings and Avalon. From 23% of the 
market, the economy brands were soon 
sliced to 10% and later faded away. 

For this reason Cutchins’ one rule in 
life is to “talk rough and run scared.” 
He advertises as if every page were to 
be his last, as if the competition were 
about to come crashing down with a 
rival product and a mammoth ad 
budget. In part, of course, this attitude 
is a product of B & W’s relatively light 
financial muscle. Dollars are not avail- 
able from the parent company, British 
American Tobacco; in fact, B & Wis 
still saddled with a $26 million debt, 
result of a War II RFC mortgage taken 
to raise dollars for Britain. Because 
tight ad budgets have been the mle 
(Viceroy didn’t get a network TV 
show until last May), Cutchins has 





AD VP CUTCHINS: 
run scared 
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ychieved most of his results with 20- 
or 60-second spots on radio and TV.° 
so effective have the spots proved that 
,jmanager John Burgard tends to re- 
ard the network shows (Kool has one 
o-CBS’ “My Friend Irma”) as lux- 
yies the spots will have to “carry.” But 
he new complications of Kool’s gim- 
mick, and the natural complexity of 
Viceroy’s, require longer than 60 sec- 
ods to be gotten across. 
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which # Do they get across? This is an old 
roved HH question, debated constantly at B & W 
ficulty @ and in every advertising agency. Cutch- 
astry’s #@ ins, who came up as a cigaret sales- 
t days #% man, has no doubt that they do. The 
ands # ules force is needed to plug in the gaps 
al and #H and keep distribution lines full, but it 
,000,- His advertising that sells. “When one 
y also Mf our salesmen gets outside the TV 
ill cut HF area,” says he, “it’s just like running 
pack, # into a blank wall, or going from day 
I be- MM into night. He just can’t get rid of 
« Ws I stock unless the market is precondi- 
of the HM tioned to buy.” 

> $001 Hi Nevertheless, it still takes plenty of 
ay. slesmen to fill in the gaps. Emery 
ule in #H Lewis’ sales force numbers over 450 
ated.” HH veople—a good-sized army for B & W. 
ere to philip Morris, whose dollar gross is 50% 
| Were I creater, employs a number not much 
vith a geater. Although TV, in Cutchins’ 
th ad opinion, is today’s version of the Fuller 
titude HH Brush man getting the necessary foot 
y light HH in the customer's door, the salesmen 
avail must supplement the mass cultivation, 
British i see that jobbers and retailers are 
Wis Bh stocked to exploit it. Current exception 
- to this is Viceroy, which none of the 





silesmen are plugging. Instead, Emery 
Lewis is allocating shipments to eager 
jobbers. 

Like many a man who is thoroughly 
ld on advertising, Cutchins doesn’t 
mind fetching his pitches a little far— 
om the ground that the product itself is 
kss important than what the customer 
thinks about it before he buys. Among 
the top ten standard brands, for ex- 
ample, there is one which was blended 
© come as close to Camel as science 
tm come (which is pretty close). 
Withal, the imitation has racked up less 

sensational volume, makes little 
money after advertising. Lately Cutch- 
is has invented a new pitch for Tube 
Rose, a dry snuff made in B & W’s tiny 
lant in \Vinston-Salem, home of Camel 
Ggarets. Tube Rose, goes the story, is 
4 pacifying snuff.” Sample radio jingle: 
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“Tf your snuff's too strong, it’s wrong 
Get Tube Rose, get Tube Rose— 

To make your life one happy song 
Get Tube Rose, get Tube Rose. 


_— 


*So much so that B & W claims to be 
4e nation’s No. 2 user of spot advertis- 


me No. 1: Procter & Gamble, makers of 
p. 
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DUNHIEL KINGS COMING OFF THE LINE: 
the filter brands are tracing a steeper rate of growth 


Talking rough and running scared can 
get results. In the snuff business, where 
brand loyalties are as stable as cigaret 
loyalties aren’t, Tube Rose has upped 
sales by 8% while the rest of the indus- 
try is, as usual, practically unchanged. 
In line with the “running scared” 
policy, Cutchins has not hesitated to 
give Willie the Penguin a back seat in 
the interest of change, even though 
Kools are holding their own. From the 
standpoint of dollar investment, Willie 
is as valuable to Kool as Dorothy Col- 
lins to Lucky Strike or Johnny Roven- 
tini to Philip Morris. But Cutchins be- 
lieves his slightly sensationalized pitch 
on Kool—“missing ingredient,” “break 
the hot cigarette habit,” etc.—will do 
better than the old Willie peep of 
“smoke Kools, smoke Kools, smoke 
Kools.” Willie is now a TV master of 
ceremonies rather than salesman. 
Cutchins’ own emphasis on the story 
rather than the product is especially 
valid for B & W with its marginal posi- 
tion in the big league of cigaretmaking. 
It was inexpensive leaf that made it 
possible to market 10c Wings and 
Avalons in the depression pit of 1932. 
This, however, is no longer a major 
means of economizing. Although Kool 
drowns the taste of tobacco in a flood 
of menthol fumes, it requires a good 
grade of cigaret leaf to hold the men- 
thol flavoring. And although filter-tip 
cigarets can get by with stronger, 
cheaper leaf (some of them have to in 
order to force a taste through the 
filter), Hartnett credits good leaf with 
Viceroy’s success. In general, tobacco 
economizing is becoming more diffi- 
cult: the middle grades are almost as 
expensive as choice leaf (now 70c a 
pound). Although the big outfits get 
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the best leaf, the spread is narrowing. 
In 1949, for example, American To- 
bacco paid an average 56c for its bur- 
ley tobacco, Philip Morris 54.4c, Loril- 
lard 40c. Today, what with acreage 
allotments, parity price supports aid and 
a greater demand for cigaret leaf, it is 
no longer possible to effect great sav- 
ings on tobacco itself (the major cost 
item in cigaret manufacture). 

In part, this leaf grief accounts for 
the fact that specialty peddlers are now 
coming into the market over the stand- 
ard cigaret price instead of under it. 
During the early 30s, B & W rode high 
on its 10c brands, Wings and Avalon; 
today its big thrust is the premium- 
priced Viceroy. There is, to be sure, 
some cost consolation to be found in 
the fact that even king-size filter-tip 
gaspers use less tobacco than a stand- 
ard Lucky Strike or Camel: the filter 
material, whether paper or cellulose or 
asbestos, is not as expensive as leat 
would be. Offsetting the leaf saving, of 
course, is the greater manufacturing 
cost of filter cigarets. The British-made 
Molins machine may turn out 700 cig- 
arets per minute, vs. the 1,200 or 1,300 
production achieved by the standard 
making machine made by American 
Machine & Foundry. B & W’s large 
commitment in Molins machines may 
turn out to be a disadvantage in time. 
Reason: AMF is finishing development 
of a filter-tipping maker said to achieve 
a top speed of 1,200 cigarets per 
minute, not too fat below the 1,500 
maximum .of the standard maker. The 
new machine may possibly enable later 
filter entries (Reynolds, Philip Morris, 
perhaps American) to put out a filtered 
fag at the standard brand price. If this 
materializes, B & W may be hard-put 
































































to maintain its volume leadership in 
filters except at a sacrifice in profit; it 
is hard to see any direction where 
economies might be effected. The prog- 
nosis does not apply with equal force 
to Kent, L & M and Parliament: at 
their slightly outrageous prices of $12 
per thousand or more, profit margins 
are so wide that a doubling of manu- 
facturing speed by a new competitor 
would not put them out of business. 

For economy's sake, B & W’s Louis- 
ville plant is built to accommodate the 
company’s needs on a two-shift basis 
(in contrast, for example, to American 
Tobacco’s cigaret factory on Broadway, 
which opertaes on a one-shift basis, 
with a second shift as a reserve). 
Profits and/or prizes 

With maximum economizing on leaf, 
on plant investment, and on advertising 
layout, B & W has kept a firm toehold 
in the industry's door. Its 1953 cigaret 
sales ran to 25,000,000,000 domestical- 
ly and 5,000,000,000 for export, slight- 
ly ahead of the 28,000,000,000 total 
posted by Lorillard, smallest of the so- 
calloi Big Five. Harnett’s sales will 
thus register around $225 million, of 
which about $14 million or 7% will 
come down to pretax profit (Lorillard’s 
margin on sales is about the same). 
Thanks to his economical production 
and leaf policies, Hartnett enjoys a pre- 
advertising spread of almost $1 per 
thousand cigarets—about the same as 
the big moneymakers. But in spite of 
the use of spots, advertising runs high 
on a per-thousand basis, cutting the 
spread about in half. One big clinker 
in the advertising budget is Raleigh’s 
giveaway program: prizes are not as 
cheap as they used to be, and their 
cost makes the final profit on Raleigh’s 
7,500,000,000 sales almost negligible. 


One obvious solution to Raleigh’s 
problem is money in large gobs—which 
might, conceivably, be attained through 
the sale of common stock (now 100% 
owned by BAT) to the American pub- 
lic. From the public relations point of 
view, Hartnett thinks some such domes- 
tic ownership would be a fine thing, 
but is sure he won’t be around when 
it happens. For one thing, the $26 mil- 
lion mortgage will take several years 
more to pay off; for another, the equity 
market hasn’t been right. Meanwhile, 
he and Lewis will go on picking their 
spots. Last December, he picked up 
one for nothing on Louisville’s own 
WHAS-TV. In the middle of “I Love 
Lucy,” the top-rated half hour spon- 
sored by Philip Morris, a butterfingered 
projectionist flashed a snatch from the 
wrong commercial. For an instant, lo- 
cal screens were filled with one of 
Cutchins’ most rough-talking, scared- 
running pitches for Kools: “Break the 
hot cigarette habit.” 











COPPER 





CHILE SORES 

Workers at Anaconda Copper’s two 
big Chilean copper mines—Chuqui- 
camata and Portrerillos—-were piqued 
to the point of resuming their strike 
on Dec. 31, if the Chilean government 
didn’t come through with its promise 
to effect a settlement by that date. After 
striking for more than a month and 
a half over a new wage contract, the 
Confederation of Copper Workers re- 
sumed work on December 1 at the plea 
of the Chilean government. Reason for 
the government's plea: to gain time to 
negotiate a favorable exchange rate of 
pesos for dollars and revise taxation 
methods. 

But time was running out and both 
the exchange rate and taxation prob- 
lems still awaited solution, which de- 
pended on the purchase of 100,000 
tons of piled-up Chilean copper by the 
U. S. Government. Fortunately, union 
and management reached an agreement 
before December 31, thus averting 
the strike. 

Chilean workers aren’t the only dis- 
satisfied copper excavators. In Butte, 
Montana, members of the Butte Miners’ 
Union No. 1 want to go it alone. Mut- 





CRUSHERS AT CHUQUICAMATA: 
they were getting impatient 
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ters mutinous president Joe Mason; 
“Butte miners want no part of the 
Travis-influenced Mine-Mill Union anj 
its misled policies.” M. E. Travis, the 
thorn irritating not only the Butte loca] 
but also Anaconda local No. 117, is 
Secretary of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Be. 
cause of Travis’s “party line” tactics 
of assailing “true unionists,” both the 
Butte Miners’ local and the Anaconda 
local (latter indicated may withdraw) 
feel they would be better off with a 
C. I. O. charter, perhaps as part of the 
U. S. Steel Workers of America. 


UNLUCKY STRIKES 


Latest figures from Calumet and 
Hecla, Inc. point up the difference 
between a strike-ridden and a strike. 
free year. Plagued by a 63-day strike 
at its copper mining, smelting, and 
refining operations in 1952, Calumel 
reported sales of $50,816,934 for the 
year. Net earnings after taxes stood at 
$1,837,778, or 89c per share. 

Strike-free 1953 sales—helped by lift- 
ing of price and distribution controls- 
are expected to climb 30% higher. Net 
earnings after taxes are expected to top 
the $5 million mark. Dividends wil 
total 75c a share; over the last three 
years, they have averaged 70c. Last 
seven years have seen only 56% of 
profits paid out in dividends. 

Conservative dividends stem largely 
from management’s stress on diversi- 
fication. Earnings have been consist- 
ently pumped into capital improve 
ments, and in the last ten years sales 
have tripled. In 1942 Calumet pur 
chased Wolverine Tube Co., a fabrica- 
tor of copper tubing. Today, it is the 
largest maker of small diameter non- 
ferrous metal tubing, which accounts 
for over 75% of Calumet & Helea’ 
earnings. 

Calumet’s diversification has changed 
the original flavor of the company from 
a mining enterprise to a combined mit- 
ing-fabricating firm. There has been 4 
large increase in the number of 
products: Wolverine Trufin (i 
finned. tube), S. P. S. Pipe, Copper 
Refrigeration Tube, drill bits, agricul 
tural chemicals. The fabricating end o 
Calumet has been the tail wagging 
the dog. 

Recent slackening in fabricated prod 
ucts demand suggests, however, 
sales through early 1954 will be dow 
ward. How far the slide goes will be 
a good test of how wisely the rer 
vested half of earnings have 
spent. 
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PARTS LOG 


As AUTO PARTS MAKERS stamped out 
1953 annual reports, one prediction 
seemed safe. Parts stampings in the 
boom year were of record proportions in 
nearly every case. Sales of the auto- 
mobile industry, according to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
counted an astronomical $2.5 million 
every hour of every working day. 
Passenger car production hit 6,165,000, 
second only to 1950. Total auto-truck- 
bus volume for the year rang up $11.4 
billion, of which hundreds of big and 
little suppliers took a neat ten-figure 
share. 

Big assembly liners like Borg-Warner 
and Bendix rode the crest. Some 2,500,- 
000 automatic transmissions were in- 
stalled; so were 600,000 power steer- 
ing units in the first nine months vs. 
200,000 for all of 1952, and 550,000 
power brakes vs. 1952’s 115,000. Even 
$14 million F. L. Jacobs (see p. 20), 
Detroit's gasping gadget-maker with 10 
deficit quarters in its last four fiscal 
years, pulled October quarter's earnings 
into the black by 47c per share. 

Checking their mail this month, parts 
stockholders were apt to find some 
changes. Three of the top 15 firms 
went off the NYSE industry list. Two 
simply become one: Standard Steel 
Spring and Timken-Detroit Axle merged 
into Rockwell Spring & Axle. Another 
-Briggs Manufacturing—held onto its 
Beautyware plumbing facilities but ful- 
filled industry predictions by turning 
over its $35 million body plants to cus- 
tomer Chrysler. Others dolled up for 
the coming hard-sell- drive—Thompson 
Products by annexing Bell Sound Sys- 
tems, Murray Corporation by buyir< 
plumbers Eljer Company, Clark Equip- 
ment by adding Michigan Power Shovel 
to its materials-handling base, Clevite 
by tacking on Transistor Products, Inc. 





ROY FRUEHAUF: 


If Detroit’s optimism for 1954 is shaded 
by recession talk, some parts makers 
still had high hopes. A few even talked 
of bettering britches-busting 1953. 


BATTERY BOG 


ONE HOPEFUL was Electric Storage 
Battery’s president S. Wyman Rolph. 
But his reasons were nearly as sub- 
merged as were ESB’s sales. One of the 
few suppliers to slip in 1953, Battery 
found defense orders running out. In 
December, Rolph announced volume 
was 10% off 1952, running the annual 
total to something under $100 million. 
Backlog bogged to $25 million vs. mid- 
year’s $26 million, year-ago’s $28.5 mil- 
lion.-In May, ESB had seen its future 
dependent on “how Ike decides to cut 
expenses.” At year-end, Rolph knew 
he had feared rightly: “The decline in 
business continues month by month, 
but about two-thirds of the decline is 
in Government business.” 

Outlook, said he vaguely, should be 
good because Detroit “will still be turn- 
ing out cars at a high production level.” 
Also, “the replacement market should 
be greater because of increased car reg- 
istrations.” But while replacement bat- 
teries account for over half Battery’s 
output and should remain in high de- 
mand (Rolph predicts replacement 
sales will run four times the demand 
for original equipment in 1954), there’s 
no denying that a large portion of bat- 
tery business went with Ike’s expense 
cutting. More will be lopped off as 
auto production falls short of last year’s. 

Prepped for a _hard-sell assault, 
Rolph has a $20 million postwar ex- 
pansion program finished ‘and in fine 
fettle, is firmly integrating his five sub- 
sidiaries into parent operations. Despite 
appearances, he has made the pre- 
diction flat: 1954 results will surpass 


1953. This may. be essential. to Bat- 
tery’ dividend record: no quarterly 
payment missed since 1901, with the 
current $2 annual payout unbroken 
since the depression. ESB net for 1953 
will just about cover it; unless Rolph 
proves a prophet, this year’s may not. 
“Our dividend record is our sacred 
trust,” mouthed a Rolph director last 
year. Reported normally - generous 
Standard & Poor at year-end: “... But 
it cannot be considered secure.” 


FRUEHAUF FLOG 


Pernars in better shape to predict 
high times, Fruehauf Trailer’s hustling 
prexy Roy Fruehauf is looking ahead 
with “complete optimism and con- 
fidence.” What gives Roy the edge as 
seer is his record of being as cautious 
a forecaster as Notre Dame's Frank 
Leahy. In mid-1952 he feared volume 
would not reach 1951’s record level; it 
set a new record. In 1953 his outlook, 
next to the rest of Detroit’s, was quite 
meek: “Commercial business is ex- 
pected to increase.” By nine-months’ 
end, Fruehauf had driven sales to $154 
million vs. 1952’s $122 million. For the 
new year, Fruehauf may be still under- 
stating his prospects. He is again whip- 
ping his sales staff into a frenzy. 

Old salesman Roy had shown order- 
takers how in recent years by making 
personal calls himself, practically saved 
the day for his all-aluminum van by 
hopping around truckers’ highway din- 
ers to show it off. Last year, as the 
boom began to taper, he “devoted more 
than usual attention to strengthening 
our sales organization.” For maximum 
profits thrust, he effected an incessant 
economy drive. “Conditions of this 
kind work two ways—our output has to 
be priced competitively and purchased 
components undergo the same stiff ap- 
proach to cost.” Then he confidently 
opened his eighth trailer plant (in 
Westfield, Mass., to scrimp on shipping 
costs to the East). Said Sales VP 
Schneider at the dedication: trucks and 
trailers in use by 1956 will be 20% over 
today’s 9,981,000. 
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HAUF STAINLESS STEEL TRAILER: 


to whip the sales force into a frenzy, a little Notre Dame football psychology 
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Fruehauf thinks a little recession 
can't hurt his business. Possessed of 
nine-tenths of trailer industry know- 
how by common Detroit consent, he 
figures: “When traffic managers are 
eager to cut costs, operation of Frue- 
hauf trailers has always been a big fac- 
tor.” And while automotive suppliers 
like ESB were losing defense orders, 
Trailer had a shoe in Washington’s door 
with contracts for the guided missile 
and coastal defense programs. Govern- 
ment backlog is $46 million, and “40% 
of the orders” are in these operations 
(all for trailers). On the rise, Frue- 
hauf’s U.S. business, accounting for 
25% of all sales in 1952, was up to 30% 
of volume in 1953's first nine months. 


LEAP FROG 

THINGS HAPPEN FAST in the parts in- 
dustry. In the last 40 days, as if to 
illustrate this, two firms promoted vir- 
tual newcomers to their presidencies. 
Leapfrogging in Toledo, former Fire- 
stone exec John E. Martin vaulted from 
Exec VP, the position for which he 
joined Dana Corporation in 1952. Dis- 
placed Ralph Carpenter becomes chair- 
man Charles Dana’s first vice-chairman, 
will handle “special assignments.” With 
Dana's expansion program just finished 
and new plants in Marion and Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., primed for new capacity, 
Martin sees 1954 with “tempered opti- 
mism.” Allowing that “Mr. Dana is 
chief executive officer and anyone else 
who thinks he is, is just flattering him- 
self,” Martin is well-liked by company’s 
15 major customers and will do Dana 
no harm in the general manager's 
swivelseat. “They like to be able to get 
you on the phone when they want 
you,” explains he, “And I’m the most 
accessible man in Toledo.” 

Most accessible position in Detroit, 
on the other hand, is presidency of 
F. L. Jacobs. Leaping into it last month 
was the fifth man in seven quarters to 
do so, 37-year-old Thomas J. Riggs. He 
has been on the payroll about a year, as 
sales manager and Exec VP. Chairman 
Frank Howard, head of the owner-man- 
agement group that booted the Jacobs 
family and friends and took over in last 
year’s heralded uprising, indicated 
Riggs is the permanent man he has 
been after while making do with two 
interim appointments. Finally back in 
the black after four nightmare years, 
Jacobs faces nothing more serious over 
the near-term than a couple of court 
battles with the Jacobs clan. Mean- 
while, stockholders figure FL] is going 
nowhere but up under Tommy Riggs, 
smilingly note that the year-old board 
of directors has recently increased its 
combined stock holdings—which helped 
to bolster the stock from 8 to 5% (vs. 
1946's 24%), 








CHEMICALS 





SYNTHETIC WAR 

As THE glistening complex of pipes, 
storage tanks and buildings went up 
at Chemstrand Corp.’s Decatur, Ala- 
bama Acrilan plant, uneasy natives 
asked: “When is that atom bomb fac- 
tory going to be finished?” Last month, 
in answer to competitor du Pont, Presi- 
dent Osborne Bezanson loosed an un- 
looked-for bombshell. In fact, he may 
have detonated a price war in synthetic 
fibres and is sure to send already-bat- 
tered wool men scurrying for cover. 

Du Pont opened up first. Trimming 
“miracle fibre’ Orlon 10c a pound, it 
pulled a typical grade (three denier) 
of the wool-like ersatz to 5c below the 
$1.85 quote on Acrilan. Replying with 
a vengeance 24 hours later, Chem- 
strand (owned 50-50 by Monsanto and 
American Viscose) shaved its similar 
acyrlic staple a full 45c. Though one 
du Ponter subsequently told newsmen 
“No one in this company at this mo- 
ment can say what we will do,” a hope- 
ful customer looked for “the price of 
Orlon to come down further.” 

Union Carbide’s Dynel may also be 
sucked into the melee. Currently going 
at $1.28 a pound, it sells well under 
Orlon and Acrilan. Dynel (60% vinyl 
chloride, 40% acrylonitrile) is afflicted 
with greater heat sensitivity than either 
of its almost wholly acrylic competitors. 
According to weavers, that’s the big 
reason for its lower price tag. If Car- 
bide sales manager Carl Setterstrom 





MONSANTO VINYL: 
in price wars, no miracles 
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has his way, Dynel will stay pegged 
right where it is: “The reduction in the 
price Acrilan has no effect on the sales 
of Dynel and there will be no change 
in our price.” To Carbide’s billion-dol- 
lar sales, the synthetic means relatively 
little; with annual output running some- 
where around 6,000,000 pounds, it 
chips about $8 million into the kitty. 

But the incursion of Dynel and other 
synthetics has woolmen on the run. 
Acrylic capacity this year will mush- 
room to 80,000,000 pounds. Matched 
against the 400,000,000 pounds of 
wool woven into sweaters and “long 
johns” last year, the synthetic total 
looks like a penny on a pumpkin. But 
consumption of the fleecy stuff last year 
dropped 150,000,000 pounds from 
1952 levels, as synthetics continued 
their implacable onward march. Lower 
prices have helped catalyze their ad- 
vance. Last month’s undercutting will 
do nothing to soothe woolmen’s mig- 
raine and still more synthetic plant is 
due on stream. Union Carbide, for in- 
stance, is blueprinting more Dynel 
capacity at Spray, N. C.; Chemstrand’s 
Decatur diggings are designed for easy 
expansion. 

Expanding production helped touch 
off the current cut-price round. Though 
“miracle fibres” have gained at wool’s 
expense, their growth has not been 
painless. Chemstrand nursed Decatur 
back into production again last fall 
after a shutdown of several months. 
Researchers needed the respite to root 
out Acrilan’s technical bugs. Shortly 
after hitting the market, it showed a 
tendency to “fibrillate” (see ForBEs, p. 
19, Oct. 1, 1953). Du Pont recently 
quit selling original Orlon (type 41), 
has offered to replace customers’ stocks 
with newly-developed type 42, free of 
charge. Like Acrilan, type 41 didn’t dye 
well, according to fabric makers. In 
secondary markets, the du Pont synthe- 
tic has plummeted to around $1.25 a 
pound, 

Basic raw material acrylonitrile— 
brewed by Monsanto, Union Carbide 
and American Cyanamid—has been on 
the slide, too. Pegged at 48c a pound 
in tank car lots last August, it now sells 
at 3lc. Having clipped its “wool-like” 
Orlon, du Pont may soon put the knife 
to nylon. Though one chemical man 
says “There’s never been enough to go 
around,” orders and invoices may come 
closer to balance when Chemstrand 
and others swing into operation. Presi- 
dent Osborne Bezanson is already turn- 
ing out test batches of the “old” synthe- 
tic. His Pensacola, Florida plant is 
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slated for full production this year. 

Eyeing Chemstrand’s 50,000,000- 
pound capacity, trade pundits antici- 
pate nylon price cuts, too. And with 
Allied Chemical & Dye, Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Beaunit Mills and Amer- 
ican Enka also getting in on the act, 
they may not be too far wrong. 


HERCULEAN GAMBIT 


TAKING A CUE from Wilmington neigh- 
bor and parent du Pont (it spawned 
in 1912 out of Big Chemical’s “Powder 
Trust”), Hercules Powder last month 
sighted in on synthetic growth too, an- 
nounced a new $4 million dimethyl 
terephthalate plant will go into produc- 
tion at Burlington, N. J. in June of 
1955. 

According to President Albert E. 
Forster (who succeeded veteran Her- 
cules keeper Charles Higgins last 
spring) DMT output will be shipped 
north of the border to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries of Canada, also a former 
du Pont ward. Canadian ICI will fab- 
ricate Terrylene, British equivalent of 
another Big Chemical synthetic fibre, 
Dacron. 

If test tubers’ rule of thumb applies 

(a dollar of plant usually means a dol- 
lar of sales), Burlington will mean 
relatively little to Hercules gross ($187 
million in 52). But Terrylene is the 
second new market Hercules has in- 
vaded in a year. The first: high pressure 
phenol and acetone capacity soon 
slated for completion at Gibbstown, 
N. J. 
» a profit margins run a neat 
20%, but because of preoccupation 
with slower moving cellulosics and 
naval stores, investors looking for 
growth have gone elsewhere. Its wagon 
now hitched to still another synthetic, 
Hercules may be edging closer to the 
chemical mainstream. 


CONTINENTAL CARBIDE 


Wate chemical labor and manage- 
ment alike frown on the rising import 
tide and buttonhole legislators to soft 
pedal “trade not aid,” Union Carbide 
& Carbon Co. confesses to going Con- 
tinental. 

President Morse Dial recently com- 
missioned Brussels’ European Research 
Associates to work up a wide-ranging 
research program in basic chemistry, 
physics and metallurgy for UCC. 

Carbide boasts talent aplenty in its 
own labs, but there’s good reason for 
the foreign sortie. It will sink a UCC 
taproot deep in Western Europe’s 
technological renaissance. Even though 
“science knows no barriers,” Carbide’s 
taking no Chance that its aims will be 
misunderstood. ERA Director Roger 
Gillette is an-American, also has a 
seven-year tour with UCC’s Linde Air 
Products Division in his dossier. 
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Some oF the lessons steelmen have had 
to learn in past years have been far 
from pleasant. In 1952 they learned 
with dismay that a strike can squeeze 
a whole year’s profit margin to almost 
nothing by curtailing volume. Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube, for instance, 
figures its expense of the strike to be 
$4,494,521. Pretax profit margins for 
the twelve major steel companies aver- 
aged 12.9% in 1952, almost 35% less 
than the year before. 

Since World War II steel executives 
have also learned that inflation can also 
buckle profit margins. Ever-mounting 
costs of labor, raw materials, freight 
rates have steadily pyramided costs up- 
ward. Under a free-market mechanism, 
when the profit margin area is squeezed 
from the cost side, the price side gives 
way—so lectured a Scotchman by the 
name of Adam Smith. But during 
World War II and the Korean War, 
governmental controls threw a monkey 
wrench into the mechanism by hold- 
ing the price side in line. 

Chairman Ben Fairless of U. S. Steel, 
projecting some of this hard-bought 
learning, clearly states the case. Since 
Korea, says he, “steel prices were per- 
mitted to rise by 4.75%; but employ- 





ment costs and the costs of our pur- 
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REPUBLIC EXPANSION AT CLEVELAND, 1952: now, the payoff 


chased goods and services were per- 
mitted to rise nearly three times as 
much.” W. W. Sebald of Armco hear- 
tily agrees with the Fairless analysis: 
“Prices have been too low. After the 
war price controls were lifted, but in 
the face of unprecedented demand 
most companies in the steel business 
showed great restraint and did not 
advance prices in line with the con- 
stantly increasing costs. With the out- 
break of the Korean War, prices were 
again frozen by the government and 
again costs continued to go up much 
faster than prices.” Fairless and Sebald 
square their diagnosis with the view 
that the steel industry's plight stem- 
med largely from government regula- 
tion. 

Relief came early in 1953. In mid- 
March the Eisenhower administration 
removed price controls. Steelmen duly 
hiked prices upward, anticipating 
higher wages when union and manage- 
ment met in summer. Although 400,- 
000 steelworkers got 8.5c an hour more 
plus .5c in benefits, profits were still 
wider than under controls. 

On the volume side, the steel indus- 
try reached new limits in 1953, too. 
Output of 112,000,000 tons repre- 
sented an increase of 6,700,000 tons 











ARMCO’S SEBALD 


NEW STRIP MILL ON THE OHIO AT ASHLAND, KENTUCKY: 


what is the cost of expansion, and what can it do for sales? 


over 1952. Entering 1954, capacity 
stood at 124,000,000 tons. Behind that 
capacity increment stands an unpre- 
cedented number of new facilities, 
modernization of obsolete mills and a 
greater utilization of existing plant. 
Behind the expansion, too, is the reali- 
zation that with greater volume, profit 
margins and earnings become larger. 
What does a steelman get for his 
money? Take Armco. In the seven 
years ending 1952, the company ex- 
pended $215.1 million. For this, its 
ingot capacity was raised 45%, and 
sales have more than doubled. 
President Charles R. Hook recently 
put into operation a $40 million hot- 
strip 80-inch mill at Ashland, Ky. Most 
modem in the world, the new mill 
has a capacity of 150,000 net tons of 


FAIRLESS: 


finished steel a month—enough for 
133,000 new autos. In addition, sixth- 
ranking Armco spent $5 million at its 
Middletown, Ohio, plant. Expansion 
bill for 1953 will add up to $53 million. 

Among the major steel producers, 
National has traditionally led with 
some of the industry's highest profit 
margins: 1949, 24.2%; 1951, 25.9%; even 
in strike-ridden 1952 it was 18.2%. One 
reason is National’s low break-even 
point. This results from favorable mill 
location, light overhead and modernity 
of equipment. 

Sparkplugged by unprecedented de- 
mand, fourth-ranking National was 
forced to build up its capacity to keep 
up with its largest customer, the auto- 
mobile industry, which takes one-third 
of its output. A subsidiary, Great Lakes 


Steel, was slated to attain 4,000,000- 
ton ingot capacity by January 1, 1954, 
but reached it a month earlier. Great 
Lakes President George Fink ex- 
plained: “In consuming steels at the 
rate the automobile industry does, it is 
important that they can now look as to 
where the supply is coming from.” Na- 
tional has spent $350 million since 
1946 to expand capacity, has just about 
doubled dollar sales. 

Latest word is that National has no 
intention of stopping its expansion pro- 
gram. At its Weirton subsidiary, an 
$85 million expansion will be under- 
taken if the tax load is eased some- 
what in 1954. Program would center 
around enlarging finishing facilities for 
tin plate, galvanized sheet and spe- 
cialty products, including conversion of 


STRIKERS AT HOMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA, 1952: 
what is the cost of a major walkout, and what can it do to profit margins? 
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a 54-inch continuous hot-strip mill to 
66-inch width. 

What does such expansion do to 
book value? At 1952’s end, National 
was valued at $45 per common share. 
But, according to Chairman E. T. 
Weir’s calculations, his company is 
worth much more. “As of Dec. 31, 
1953,” said Weir, “our total property 
account, including raw materials, will 
stand on our books at approximately 
$325 million, which is equal to about 
$55 per ton of ingot capacity. Com- 
pared with this valuation, the present 
actual cost of duplicating integrated 
steel plants such as ours would run, 
on a conservative estimate, between 
$250 and $300 per ton of capacity. 
Thus on the basis of the lower figure 
of $250 per ton, the replacement value 
of our property is $1.5 billion, although 
we carry it on our books at approxi- 
mately $325 million.” 

Unlike National, eleventh-ranking 
Crucible, with assets of $157 million, 
chalks up some of the lowest profit 
margins in the industry. Since 1945 
these have averaged 7.9%. 

Crucible has spent about $96 mil- 
lion for capital improvements in the 
ten years ending 1952, including $21.8 
million in the latter year; lately, has 
been prominent in titanium develop- 
ment. Because of its product lineup— 
tool and specialty steels, alloy and 
stainless—Crucible is especially sensi- 
tive to a decline in demand. Thus its 
sales growth since 1945 has been a 
comparatively small 28%; since 1950, 
22%. 

By midsummer of 1953 demand for 
most steel products was in balance with 
supply. At the 6lst American Iron and 
Steel Institute meeting, most industry 
leaders agreed on that point. But Ben 
Fairless warned: “There isn’t any ques- 
tion about it—we are going to find our- 
selves with too much capacity in this 
country in a very short time.” He 
served notice on any would-be price 
cutter that his company would be com- 
petitive. : 

While industry brass worried about 
declining demand and too much capac- 
ity, Bethlehem Steel’s top brass saw 
unlimited demand for one of their 
major products—structurals. To meet 
the construction industry's needs, Beth- 
lehem’s Saucon Division embarked on 
a $30 million revamped program which 
would hoist current 1,500,000-ton ca- 
pacity by 50%. 

Since the termination of the Korean 
conflict, demand for shipbuilding has 
shrunk rapidly. But even with skidding 
demand for shipbuilding, Bethlehem’s 
statistics are bright. Initial nine-month 
figures for 1953 chalked up a 34% in- 
crease in sales; profit margin for the 
same period was 15.1%, compared with 
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[——LABOR RELATIONS 


G.A.W. 


Noruinc is more calculated to give 
management a more severe case of 
the jitters than the mention of those 
three opprobrious words: “Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage.” Just how up- 
setting this union objective for 1954 
can be was illustrated at a press 
luncheon the other day. The presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing com- 
pany was holding forth about the 
business outlook for the coming 
year. Then one newsman with no 
respect for the pleasantries of life 
asked what the host’s company ex- 
pected to do about the GAW de- 
mand which the union has publi- 
cized as the next major bargaining 
gambit. The ppresident’s coffee 
stopped right in his windpipe and 
it took two glasses of water and a 
dose of back pounding before he 
caught his breath again. 

While industry spokesmen have 
become quite articulate in discussing 
other vital issues, they seem to have 
developed a severe case of “no com- 
mentitis” on this annual wage busi- 
ness. About the only public state- 
ment from managerial circles was 
the recent one-sentence pronounce- 
ment from Ralph Cordiner, Presi- 
dent of General Electric who 
quipped, “If the union can guaran- 
tee us customers, we can guarantee 
wages.” 

Most of this unconscious con- 
spiracy of silence stems from the 
management conviction that unions 
aren't serious about the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage. They scoff at it as 
another of those pie-in-the-sky con- 
coctions with which unions periodi- 
cally grace the bargaining table. 
Unfortunately, executive memories 
are as short as those of other mor- 
tals. The same attitude of negation 
was evident when company-sup- 
ported pension and health and wel- 
fare programs began to appear on 
the union-demand lists. A few very 
well heeled corporations granted 
these.. benefits and soon _ these 
“fringes” became patterns. Today 
many an executive is alarmed at the 
skyrocketing costs of these welfare 
plans and wishes that he had been 
more cautious in his commitments. 

The same is destined to happen 
on the guaranteed annual wage un- 
less the issue is really opened up 
to serious debate not only in man- 
agement councils but in public 
forums as well. This, apparently, 








management is 
not yet pre- 
pared to do. 
For example, 
last month one 
of the large 
management as- 
sociatiuns in this 
country sched- 
uled a discussion of the GAW for one 
of its major conferences. The associa- 
tion officials invited several mem- 
bers of brass to lead a conference 
on the subject. Many of these men 
who were asked to participate had 
been through a GAW tussle with 
their unions. Yet, all refused to meet 
and enlighten their own kind. 

Organized labor, of course, suf- 
fers from no such timidity. The auto 
workers, the steel workers, the elec- 
trical workers are outdoing each 
other in promoting the GAW. 

To argue against GAW on the 
grounds that no one can guarantee» 
customers has its points but isn’t®: 
calculated to send union negotiators 
looking for shelter. There are sev- 
eral GAW plans in operation in this 
country and the pressure on man- 
agement to provide year-round em- 
ployment for workers has forced 
these managers to devise ingenious 
ways to get and hold customers. The 
real weakness of the GAW is that it 
would create a serious cleavage be- 
tween the workers themselves. 

For example, an employer saddled 
with a guaranteed annual wage plan 
would think twice before hiring new 
people. If business increased, he 
would rather give the regular staff 
more overtime or week-end work. 
He would not hire new employees 
because by doing so he would be 
committing himself to 52 pay checks 
a year for the newcomers. Young 
people particularly would feel that 
their job opportunities were being 
limited by unions and by older peo- 
ple who were getting more than 
their share of available work. 

Business would have to learn to 
operate with much smaller forces 
and many times a company would 
turn down orders because the 
amount of extra income would not 
cover an annual wage for additional 
workers. 

What could be more stifling to a 
growing economy? Or to job-seeking 
sons and daughters of annual-wage- 
protected workers? 
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7% the year before. Sales for the entire 
year will exceed the $2 billion mark 
for the first time in the company’s 
history. 

Duplicating Bethlehem’s sales 
growth was U. S. Steel’s nine-month 
increase of 36%. And Big Steel expe- 
rienced almost the same profit margin 
—16%. In the three years ending 1952, 
U. S. Steel has averaged a slightly 
higher margin—18.1%, compared with 
Bethlehem’s 16.5%. But even this un- 
derstates the case, ignores tremendous 
squeezes exerted on margins by huge 
depreciation charges resulting from fast 
tax-writeoffs. In 1953 this amounted 
to $230 million for U. S. Steel, about 
$700 million for the whole industry. 

With one-third of the steel industry's 





REPUBLIC’S WHITE: 
he’s got diversification 


ingot capacity, Big Steel is exactly that. 
Bethlehem’s capital expenditures, for 
example, should exceed the $100 mil- 
lion mark for 1953; U. S. Steel poured 
out $266 million in the first nine months 
alone. At Morrisville, Pa. “Big Steel” 
built the world’s biggest steel plant, 
the Fairless Works. 

Chances of even more expansion are 
good. Fairless feels secure of the future. 
Recently he said his company was 
backing “its confidence in this country’s 
future by an investment of approxi- 
mately $300 million in 1954. His all- 
time production record of 35,700,000 
ingot tons in 1953 is the result of con- 
tinuous capital expenditure ($2,265 
million between 1941 and 1952). 

Republic Steel, smallest of the three 
industry titans, is by no means a run- 
ner-up in the expansion race. With cur- 
rent ingot capacity at 10,262,000 tons, 
third-ranking Republic laid out $425 
million during 1942-52 to achieve that 


capacity. Republic maxes a vast array 
of products, ranging from sheet, plate, 
bars, strip, pipe, stainless to such end 
products as kitchen cabinets, storm 
sash and screens, and office equipment. 
In the field of new developments, Re- 
public is in the forefront. A list of 
new developments would include Re- 
public’s entry into kitchen cabinets, 
iron powder, plastic pipe through pur- 
chase of Owings-Sharpe, Inc. (More 
cautious U. S. Steel is only now experi- 
menting with production of plastic pipe 
in limited quantities.) Republic is also 
well on its way with titanium, only 56% 
as heavy as alloy steel. 

On the sales front, Republic sales 
have risen 123% since 1945, compared 
with Bethlehem’s 28%, and U. S. Steel’s 
109%. 

Among the smaller steel companies, 
Inland Steel, with assets of $496.6 mil- 
lion, made above-average strides. Presi- 
dent Joseph L. Block rated Inland’s an- 
nual production capacity at 4,700,000 
ingot tons on January 1, 1954—an in- 
crease of 200,000 tons over the preced- 
ing January. Production for the first 
nine months of 1953 set a new record 
at 99.6% of capacity. Four open hearths 
that were enlarged at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., contributed materially to the 
greater capacity. To keep pace with its 
growing capacity, Inland has invested 
$7 million to develop large deposits of 
Canadian ore. Profit margin has aver- 
aged 16% since 1945. 

Sixth-ranking Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube had a sales intake of $422.5 mil- 
lion for the initial nine months of 1953 
—up 43% over the comparable period 
a year ago. Youngstown gets most of its 
sales dollars from selling pipe and flat- 
rolled goods (in 1952 31% of its ton- 
nage was turned into pipe, 34% into 
flat-rolled goods). Due to larger sales 
volume, profit margins should prove to 
be higher than 1952’s 12.5% or 1953’s 
16.5%. 

Another small producer, Wheeling 
Steel, has improved its basic position: 
its costs are now the lowest in the in- 
dustry. Output consists chiefly of flat- 
rolled items—much of which is fabri- 
cated into end products. Profit margins 
were 14.8% in 1952, 25.1% in 1951. 

Of the twelve leading steel com- 
panies, two of the companies on the 
bottom of the totem pole are Colorado 
Fuel and Iron (tenth) and Allegheny 
Ludlum (twelfth). The former is an 
integrated producer; the latter, non- 
integrated. Sales for C.F. and I. in 
1953 should run over $250 million. 
The breakdown: 32% wire, 20% rails, 
11% shapes, and 9% plate. As recently 
as 1930, railroad rails accounted for 
70% of Colorado’s tonnage. 

Bulk of Allegheny’s production is in 
specialties like stainless, electrical, alloy, 
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and tool steels. About haif its sales 
comes from stainless. Titanium Metals 
Corp., operated jointly by Allegheny 
and National Lead, is running in the 
black. Use of stainless steel in America 
has doubled every ten years since 1920, 
so Allegheny’s future prospects are 
good. Silicon steel, another important 
Allegheny product, should grow apace 
with the expanding electrical industry. 

Although 1953 proved to be a good 
year for the twelve biggest steel com- 
panies, a new tone was evident by 
year-end. Production slid downward, as 
did employment; consumers checked 
into their inventories, and _ orders 


dropped off. Demand for such items 
as merchant wire, galvanized sheets, 
some types of stainless, and tinplate 





NATIONAL’S FINK: 


he’s got location 


declined. The natural result was price- 
cutting, though Republic’s Charles 
White warned: “If we and our com- 
petitors reduce prices at this time, 
we're not only going to erase the cush- 
ion we have on our five-year debt 
amortization, but we're going to be in 
a lot of trouble with our shareholders 
who expect us to make a profit.” 


Notwithstanding White’s dictum, the 
price pendulum (which in April was 
swinging upward) swung down last 
November. Most of the big steel com- 
panies were absorbing freight rates to 
get orders. In addition, steelmen were 
offering some relatively low-profit-mar- 
gined items to hold customers: light 
plates, hot-rolled strip in lighter gauges, 
plain hot-rolled sheets. Big Steel was 
first to announce a revised sales policy. 
In Fairless’ words, “it permits the meet- 
ing of the lower delivered price of a 
competitor when necessary and com- 
mercially desirable in order to partici- 
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pate in the business of an individual 
customer.” As the buyers’ market crept 
in, producer - consumer relationships 
changed, too. Customers were getting 
quality-conscious, rejecting deliveries, 
demanding quicker service. 

In the light of changed conditions, 
what’s with 1954? From the statements 
of leading steelmen, it is evident they 
are trained in the science of psychology 
as well as “marginal” economics. They 
are trying to allay the fears of investors 
who look warily upon declining opera- 
tions. (Investors and speculators are 
still depression-scarred from the ’30s, 
when operations were way down.) 
Bethlehem’s John S. Marsh, assistant 
manager of research, pointed out that 
the dip in steel production was due 
partially to the ending of the Korean 
War and to seasonal factors. He pre- 
dicted an upswing as an adjustment is 
effected. Ben Fairless carries the 
thought further: “Today, steel for de- 
fense has been cut back. Inventory ad- 
justments are having their effect.” 

Ernest T. Weir of National Steel 
wasn't pessimistic over declining opera- 
tions. Said he: “It would be strange if 
this (lower operation) did not happen 
after the tremendous build-up in pro- 
duction and distribution of all kinds 
over the past 14 or 15 years. It is only 
natural that there should be a time of 
digestion and adjustment. I do not ex- 
pect the dropback to be extensive.” To 
those who pointed to alarming statistics, 
he countered with some of his own. 
“The steel industry is now operating at 
about 95% of capacity. Ninety-five per 
cent now is equal to 106% in 1951 and 
to 112% in 1950. In fact, in the last 12 
years, the period of greatest steel pro- 
duction in history, steel operations were 
above 95% of capacity in six years.” 

General agreement on the likelihood 
of increased competition raises the 
question: how does competition affect 
such things as profit margins, and earn- 
ings? Competition invariably brings 
price concessions, absorption of extras, 
paying of freight, hence reducing profit 
margins. Unions are granite barriers to 
any great reduction of costs, and talk 
about “guaranteed annual wage” might 
be another factor in keeping the cost 
side rigid, if not rising. One of the 
prime features of the annual wage plan 
(as drawn by C.1.0. Steelworkers con- 
sultant Murray Latimer) is company 
payment of the difference between 
benefits payable fromthe state unem- 
ployment funds and the total benefit 
(thirty times the employee’s normal 
hourly wage rate). 

If steel companies are to make profits 
during 1954, it will have to be through 
volume. In other words, the biggest 
outfits will probably bring home the 


most bacon. 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES is very proud in- 
deed to have four shiny new DC-7s. 
It boasts of the ship’s foam rubber 
lounge chairs, its relatively quiet cabin, 
and, above all, of its speed—three 
hours and a half for the 1,400 miles 
between New York and Miami. But in 
the Air Age you can’t satisfy everyone. 
Quipped a frequent commuter: “Oh 
for the good old 1946 days when you 
could count on a five-hour sleep.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN STANDOFF 


IF THE Justice Department has its way 
Pan American and W. R. Grace will 
lose all interest in Panagra. Anti-trust 
charges have been filed against the 
three on the grounds that they com- 
bined to restrict competition and mo- 
nopolize air transport between the 
U. S. and Latin America. The suit fur- 
ther alleges that Panagra was formed to 
discourage the establishment of an 
independent airline that would com- 
pete with Grace’s steamships and Pan 
American’s plane service to parts of 
Latin America. 

The suit was no surprise, Panagra 
has long been feuding territory—in- 
ternally and externally. Pan Am and 
Grace own the outfit 50-50, each hav- 
ing four men on Panagra’s eight-man 
board. Vetoing one another's recom- 
mendations has been the normal way 
of doing business. Pan Am and Grace 
have fought over such matters as office 
space, advertising, planes and crews. 


In 1945 the CAB thought enough 


NATIONAL DC-6 OVER MIAMI BEACH: 
a new ship means less sleepytime down South 
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was enough, asked the Justice Depart- 
ment to step in. At that time the bone 
of contention was Panagra’s inability to 
get an okay from the Pan Am half of 
its directors for filing of an application 
to extend its routes north from Balboa 
to Miami and New York. Because of 
a change in CAB chairmanship the 
matter was dropped and an agreement 
was reached allowing Panagra to fly 
its planes over Pan Am’s Balboa-Miami 
route, 


Subsequently the CAB decided 
this solution solved nothing, and in 
1951 went back to the Justice Depart- 
ment. But neither Attorney General 
McGrath nor his successor McGrannery 
took effective action. Pan Am and 
Grace kept on standing each other off. 
In 1952 W. R. Grace hauled Pan Am 
into court to compel the latter to 
arbitrate the differences, blasted “its 
conduct has already been condemned 
by New York’s highest courts.” Since 
then the two have managed to keep 
their differences out of the spotlight of 
national publicity. 

But a change in Administration 
brought it back. In reviewing requests, 
the Justice Department picked up the 
CAB’s old petition for a split-off, asked 
if that body was still interested. A loud 
“Yes” came back. So Attorney General 
Brownell gave the go-ahead signal, said 
Panagra should be set free to develop 
independently. Complaint charged Pan 
Am with preventing Panagra from ex- 
tending its routes and operations to 








compete with Pan Am—(Pah Am’s 
route runs along the east coast of South 
America, while Grace and Panagra 
both have passenger and freight routes 
along the west coast). 

Pan Am was quick to defend its 
reputation, patriotism and unbiased 
political affiliation: “The Department of 
Justice appears to be seeking review of 
an arrangement made between Pan Am 
and Grace in 1928, over 25 years ago, 
the effect of which is to permit exten- 
sion of American-flag aviation from the 
Canal Zone down the west coast of 
South America against strenuous oppo- 
sition of foreign-flag airlines. The ar- 
rangement was fully disclosed to the 
Government at the time. In fact, it was 
recognized by t'e award to Panagra 
under the Coolidge administration of a 
contract to carry U. S. mail over this 
West Coast route. 

“The head of the Department of 
Justice under the Hoover administra- 
tion approved the award. Furthermore, 
in 1938, during the succeeding Demo- 
cratic administration, Congress directed 
that Panagra receive a permanent 
‘grandfather’ certificate under the CAA 
for its West Coast operation. American- 
flag air transport in Latin America is 
subject to severe foreign flag competi- 
tion. There is not the slightest basis 
for this action of the Justice Depart- 
ment, and we are confident that the 
courts will uphold the propriety of 
Panagra’s continuing as a part of the 
Pan American World Airways System, 
as it has been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury.” 


CARGO MERGER 


OveR THE pROTEsTS of five other air- 
lines, the CAB approved the merger of 
Flying Tiger and Slick Airways, the 
nation’s two biggest all-cargo air car- 
riers. The combination, said the CAB, 
“is consistent with the public interest 
and will not result in a monopoly or 
restrain competition or jeopardize other 
air carriers.” 

The new Flying Tiger-Slick Airlines 
will have a fleet of four DC-6As, 11 
DC-4s, and 45 C-46s and assets of 
$22 million. Combined revenues run 
around $36 million a year. But rough 
air pockets may still lie ahead. While 
the CAB okayed the merger, it did so 
without considering whether or not the 
temporary certificates of both lines 
(due to expire in August) would be 
renewed. “Our present decision will in 
no way prevent us from renewing, 
modifying or not renewing these cer- 
tificates when they come before us. 
Garriérs, investors or others who may 
attempt to forecast the outcome of the 
renewal proceedings on the basis of 
our action herein do so at their own 
risk.” 








DEPARTMENT STORES 





WHERE BEAR? 


DEPARTMENT STORES front-counter their 
rubber boots when blizzards come. 
Macy’s ad manager Lou Tannenbaum 
went them one better. Weeks ago, he 
readied a blizzard ad* for overshoes, 
told the New York Times to hold it for 
the first heavy snows. Then Lou and 
the Times space salesman sat through 
Manhattan’s first recorded snowless De- 
cember. But one Sunday last month, 
weathermen sounded the alarm. As the 
first flakes fell, night editions hit the 
streets with the full-page layout chant- 
ing “BOOTS, Boots, boots. . . .” Mon- 


day’s footslogging millions were mired 


a foot deep, but they knew where to 
buy boots. As the stream of cold feet 
pattered into Macy’s, a store official 
thumbed footwear department’s stock 
of galoshes, heaved a sigh: “Now they 
won't have to eat them.” 

Macy's adman was cleverer than 
most.¢ But as department stores sealed 
their record year last month, most re- 
sponsible executives were just as care- 
fully watching the signs, fretting over 
inventories, making split-second de- 
cisions. And they were telling one an- 

* Usually a full-page layout featuring 
many small illustrations of products in a 
certain line—hats, purses, shoes, etc. Says 
a Macy’s man: “We've discovered nothing 
is more apposite for blizzard ads than 
blizzards.” 

+ So adroit, in fact, that one week later 
Macy’s archrival Gimbel’s hired him away. 





ALLIED’S PUCKETT: 
the last six ought to be good 
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other: “We got to be merchants.” Rea- 
son for this fresh job description: the 
bugaboo of the Big Bear, whispered by 
every business analyst. Not only was 
the abnormally high demand period 
past its peak, but economists peering 
over the edge were uncertain how 
steep the descent was going to be. 


The merchants of the non-essential— 
and department stores are that if any- 
thing—would be the first to feel the 
cold paw of the Bear. They were pro- 
ceeding hesitantly for the most part, 
conscious of the statistical masterminds 
who rely heavily on store sales to plot 
economic futures. They were carefully 
gauging their traditional January White 
clearances. By mid-January no grizzly 
had thrust his head through winter 
snows. As a matter of fact, most stores 
in most geographical sections of the 
U. S. were still topping their year-ago 
volumes. 


Recession talk first whirled through 
Main Street revolving doors as early as 
late November, jibed unpleasantly with 
store Santas’ good cheer. Retailers had 
prepared for the big seasonal splurge, 
were losing confidence as warm 
weather crimped sales. But faster de- 
liveries from manufacturers were al- 
lowing lighter orders and heavy in- 
ventories never became a problem. In 
mid-December, all problems vanished 
except that of keeping up with de- 
mand. Christmas Day, department store 
tills were snowed under, But retailers 
still sang the bear blues. Unlike manu- 
facturers, they get no consolation from 
personal good times without the know]- 
edge that brother tradesmen are also 
doing well. So, registers full and shelves 
bare, they waited with other industrial- 
ists for the important Federal Reserve 
Board indexes. FRB’s final tally con- 
vinced retailers across the country that 
the Joneses had kept up with them. 

Unadjusted index for Christmas 
week had national sales up 12% over 
1952. With adjustment for seasonal fac- 
tors and other variables, the week had 
done no worse than stay “about even.” 
And its momentum carried through 
1953’s final seven days, which regis- 
tered gains in ,nearly every locality: 
some towns, like Philadelphia, beat 
1952 by as much as 9% New Yorkers 
estimated inventories at year-end were 
5% under 1952’s. Commerce Depart- 
ment hustled up its full-year sales fig- 
ures, disclosed November and Decem- 
ber had slipped a bit (largely because 
of falloffs in autos and lumber, in 
which department stores have no 
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truck), put total 1953 retail volume at 
$171 billion—a record—4% ahead of the 
year before. 

But as the trade converged on Man- 
hattan’s Hotel Statler last month for 
the 43rd annual running of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
convention, many retailers were still 
looking for Bre’r Bear. FRB’s weekly 
barometer readings were holding high: 
New York up 11% in the new year’s 
first week, Philly up 5%, Los Angeles 
7%, Frisco 4%. In the badge-spattered 
lobby, merchants listened to the figures 
but didn’t believe them. Said the small- 





FIELD’S McBAIN: 
more money into a name 


town doubters: “It ain’t for real.” They 
had their reasons. 

Chicago’s furniture mart reported the 
smallest winter orders since Korea. Al- 
though 1953 stick shipments were run- 
ning 5% ahead of 1952 at November, 
the National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers guessed final half sales 
had dropped 12% to 18%. Said execu- 
tive secretary John Snow: “There is no 
evidence yet available” that retailers 
had stopped deflating stocks. 


Furniture had been one of the de- 
partment stores’ softest 1953 lines. 
Higher costs had prevented any price 
reductions, and Commerce Department 
said Christmas sales ran 8% behind 
1952. Buyer reactions ranged beyond 
limited considerations, indicated worry 
about more than furniture: “We're buy- 
ing 10% less than last year,” said a 
Virginian. “We feel unsettled because 
of the attitude of the economists. We'd 
rather be safe than sorry.” Chimed a 
Michigan retailer: “We just don’t know 
how people are going to spend their 
money.” 
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That people have money to spend is 
not disputed by the merchants. The 
bullish among them were using this 
fact to pep up bear watchers. Said 
Bernard Gimbel: “The business outlook 
for the first half is . . . reasonably re- 
assuring. . . . There seems to be no 
fundamental weakness in the economic 
structure. .. . The level of employment, 
savings bank balances, life insurance 
purchases, and the increasing demand 
for U. S. savings bonds, which are in- 
dicators of a strong economy, would 
seem to suggest that consumers will 
not shy away from the market place.” 

Back at the Statler, forums were rife 
with devices for luring the wealthy 
consumer into the store, One expert 
had an offbeat suggestion: don’t ad- 
vertise on television. New York stores— 
especially Macy’s—scooped up video 
spots to offset December's newspaper 
strike, and the trade was wondering 
about TV’s effectiveness. “Commer- 
cials are an intrusion,” spake ad author- 
ity Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, “an  out- 
rageous interruption in the entertain- 
ment which is the primary business of 
television. The commercial is a grim 
penalty. . The newspaper is the 
only constant medium that will bring 
daily traffic and sales to a store. . . .” 
Warming to her rostrum, ex-Gimbelite 
Fitz-Gibbon added that all shoulders 
would be needed for the coming Hard 
Sell: “You may think that merchandise 
is no concern of the advertising depart- 
ment’s That, you may say, is 
wholly the merchant's affair. But I 
feel about merchandise the way Cle- 
menceau did about war.” * 

As befits a convention, everybody 
else got into the Statler’s counseling 
act. The manager of a Florida inde- 
pendent told department store brass to 
“get out of your ivory tower.” Profitable 
operations do not pose new problems, 
said he, “but now these dormant funda- 
mentals must be revived if we are to 
solve the problem.” A brassiere manu- 
facturer dredged up the old issue of 
price-fixing, declared: “Those who are 
opposed to fixed prices are the minority 
who cannot honestly compete in a 
legitimate market and who attempt to 
drive competitors to the wall. ae 
The custom of haggling has no place 
in the American department store.” 
Actually, while “hagglers” include the 
lowly discount houses, they also in- 
cluded the country’s biggest depart- 
ment store chains. 

A prominent credit man suggested 
retailers treat any national recession as 
though it wasn’t there: “It is well to 
establish sound credit and collection 


* Said the Tiger: “War is much too im- 
portant a thing to be left in the hands of 
the generals.” 
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policies and persevere with them 
throughout any changes in the eco- 
nomic pattern of the country, but vary 
the practices and tailor-make the 
credit terms to suit the particular type 
of business and local employment con- 
ditions.” And _ retailing’s beribboned 
academician, Professor Malcolm Mc- 
Nair of Harvard, sent the delegates 
home cheered with his annual, sotto 
voce, rallying cry, somewhat updated: 
“., . Consumer spending can be main- 
tained at a figure only slightly below 
the peak reached in 1953 . . . Busi- 


ness in 1954 will be essentially what 


FEDERATED’S LAZARUS: 
less money into Fedway 


we make it. Only business itself can 
turn a normal readjustment into a de- 
pression. For 1954, the word is sell.” 
Around the country some of the top 
chain department store executives 
offered sober second thoughts of their 
own. These were ripe old merchants 
who wouldn’t know an ivory tower 
from a cake of soap, for whom the 
cutting of fixed prices was no longer 
even academic, who contemplated no 
drastic revisions in credit policies, who 
had no misgivings about the retailers’ 
single duty: to sell. As lesser men 
thought recessionistic thoughts, a 
ForBes canvass revealed the biggies 
were nothing if not optimistic. For 
instance, in New York headquarters of 


ALLIED STORES ... 


CHamRMAN B., Earl Puckett allowed he 
“never expected our fourth quarter to 
be as big as it was.” But big Allied, 
heftiest of the chains with 73 stores 
and $220 million in assets, set sales. 
records for each of its first three quar- 
ters: $111 million, $116 million, $122: 














inillion. 
really dramatic,” said Puckett, but at 
least it found 1952’s $165 million level. 


Final period was “nothing 


Puckett’s holding company holds 
strings all over the U. S., reaps sales 
in these proportions: New England 
20%, Middle East 28%, South 15%, 
Central 25%, West 12%. Puckett reports 
geographical variances have and will 
include a “not so good Southwest— 
Texas has not been up to snuff—and a 
relatively better Northeast.” In product 
Lnes, “appliances will probably con- 
tinue to lag generally, textiles are about 
through their period of readjustment.” 
He explains away. concern over furni- 
ture-appliance slippage: “Sales were 
slow while credit controls were on; 
when they came off, there was a 
natural, out-of-proportion spurt. We 
are no longer enjoying that spurt.” 





MACY’S IN THE SPRING: people will have the money to spend 


Allied’s expansion plans are not 
dampened. Last year, three Ohio stores 
and a Connecticut outlet were added, 
a branch was built in Minnesota. Says 
he: “We have never had an aggressive 
program. When we find a good value, 
we buy a store, or sometimes build it. 
We don't pay any attention to current 
economic conditions. You can’t when 
youre a retailer. The cycles may be 
there, but people are sooner or later 
going to have to buy.” So far this 
year, Puckett’s “non-aggressive” pro- 
gram lists purchase of a Mississippi 
outlet, construction on existing units 
in Atlanta, Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Dallas, Houston, Minneapolis. “We 
are probably approaching, or in the 
depths of, the adjustment period. It 
might be slow until June 1, but by 
then we should see some improvement. 
The last six months ought to be good, 
even when compared with 1953.” 
Smiles 56-year-old Puckett, who has 
been a department store executive 


since he was 30: “If this is as bad as 
an ‘adjustment’ gets, it’s been pretty 
nice.” 


MARSHALL FIELD ... 
. . . IS BY NO MEANS a national chain 
in the sense that Allied is. But Chair- 
man Hughston McBain’s Grand Old 
Lady of State Street has spread skirts 
in recent years to nearby Chicago 
suburbs and faroff Seattle. McBain is 
not choking off expansion. By year's 
end, he will be leasing the main outlet 
in a $20 million shopping center in 
Skokie, Ill., another in a huge Mil- 
waukee development. Seattle’s Fred- 
erick & Nelson was doubled to nine 
floors at $10 million cost, will get fur- 
ther renovation. 

Very-profitable Marshall Field con- 
sidered 1953's main problem that of 


making a profit, economized, raised 
nine-month net to $3.1 million from 
1952’s $1.6 million. Sales hiked but $3 
million to $151.5 million. This year’s 
nut, admits McBain, will be selling. 
To concentrate on it, he last fall sold 
Field’s only non-selling operation—the 
Fieldcrest Mills division (eight South- 
ern textile mills)—for $26 million. 
While Fieldcrest averaged a 7.5% return 
on investment over 15 years, the last 
three had tailored but $337,000 for 
net—according to McBain, “not a satis- 
factory return.” Explained an aide: “It 
was a big earner during the war, but 
it’s been no good since.” McBain’s 
plan: “We believe the capital and 
effort devoted to manufacturing might 
better be directed toward-expansion of 
our retail operations, where our name 
is widely known and has great value, 
and where we think there are greater 
earnings possibilities for us.” At year- 
end, Field inventories were under 
1952’s and Christmas came out 
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“slightly ahead in sales,” according to a 
staffer. The $26 million was headed for 
expansion come rain or shine. Said 
Treasurer Gerald Sivage: “We're cer- 
tainly not pessimistic.” 


MAY DEPARTMENT STORES ... 


. . . SHARE THIS CONFIDENCE. Classic 
example of the modern department 
store chain, May runs ten downtown 
emporia in nine major cities, plus 15 
branch stores. By this year-end, Presi- 
dent Morton D. May will have three 
more branches. While his father— 
Chairman Morton J. May—was receiv- 
ing NRDGA’s Gold Medal for out- 
standing service to the retail craft, 
“Buster” May in St. Louis carefully out- 
lined his 1954 branch program: “By 
May 31, the May-controlled shopping 
center in the Lorain-Elyria section of 
Ohio will be up; this is our first fully- 
controlled center. Our third Famous- 
Barr branch in St. Louis will be 
finished this year; it will have 300,000 
square feet of shopping space. And 
Denver May Company’s first branch, 
costing $1.75 million, will be com- 
pleted.” 

In addition, May detailed improve- 
ments to four other stores. “We will 
expand substantially; our budgeted ex- 
penditure for improvements, $10 mil- 
lion, is higher than last year’s.” The 
two Cleveland stores will be fixed up, 
Akron’s parking facilities will be broad- 
ened. Pittsburgh’s big store, Kauf- 
mann’s, will complete expansion at 
costs estimated by Pitt papers of $11.5 
million. Because Pitt topography is 
“not conducive to good branch store 
operations,” and because metropolitan 
parking and transportation facilities are 
excellent, says a company spokesman, 
“we are throwing all our cash for this 
area into the monumental downtown 
store.” When finished, new Kaufmann’s 
will have annexed a 10-story structure 
(now being built) and a 19-story 
building next door (just purchased). 
May, with sales records for each of its 
first three quarters, reported Christmas 
“about the same as 1952,” making the 
full year a cinch to bust 1952’s $447.5 
million. Pounds Buster May: “First 
quarter of this year (beginning Feb- 
ruary 1) promises to be at or near last 
years $97.7 million level.” 


FEDERATED DEPARTMENT 
STORES... 

. . . MIGHT HAVE BEEN expected to 
retrench in 1954. One of the most 
talked-about chains since embarking on 
its Fedway Stores scheme two years 
ago (small department stores—not 
branches—in small, growing cities), 
$207 million Federated runs nine 
majors, 17 branches, six Fedways now 
with two more coming. From Cincin- 
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nati, blunt-spoken President Fred 
Lazarus Jr. paints this picture of his 
Fedway fling: “So far, they haven't 
covered themselves with glory.” Ex- 
plains he: “We've put together eight 
new organizations—and that’s always 
hard.” Big reason is probably Fedway’s 
locale: the parched Southwest. “All 
were doing down there is learning 
how,” says Lazarus. “The pilot year is 
still 1954. Meanwhile, there will be 
no further expansion for Fedway.” 

But Lazarus is not sitting tight else- | 
where. A new Bloomingdale’s branch 
goes up this year in Stamford. So does 
the new third-floor-plus-penthouse for 
the Abraham & Straus branch in Hemp- 
stead, Long Island—the nation’s largest 
branch store. 

Lazarus’ 1954 outlook differs from 
that of Allied’s Puckett, who listed a 
downtrend through June, an uptrend to 
follow: “Sales for the first six months 
are likely to hold up well. . . . Total 
sales may then be down a little—2% to 
3%—because prices are down that 
much.” But he was looking through 
rose-colored glasses, if a comment on 
his January White sales (“they're going 
well around the country”) was any 
criterion. “Time was when white sales 
marketed white sheets. Maybe we 
ought to change that name today—over 
half the sheeting we sell will be pink, 
blue, green or yellow.” 


BY HECHT 

To spice January clearances, the 
nation’s eleventh-largest department 
store chain last month dug up an old 
formula. Hecht Company’s two New 
York stores filled local tabloids with 
$2,200 worth of full-page ads. Title: 
“Errors and terrors we want to forget.” 
Subtitle: “Everybody makes mistakes 
and we're willing to pay for ours.” 
Theme: white elephants nobody 
wanted, marked down close to cost. 
Featured were a “dilapidated dresser 
set complete with manicure junk” and 
an innerspring mattress “guaranteed to 
make your mother-in-law go _ back 
home.” Hecht, unafraid to mince brand 
names, listed these bargains: 


“Noiseless typewriters . . . Noise- 
less as a trumpet. . . . All recon- 
ditioned and _ retarded. Orig. 


$79.95. Now $34.88.” 


“A lamb would groan if he saw these 
dyed mouton-processed lamb coats. 
Orig. $69. Now $49... .” 

“You'll spend years wondering what 
to do with this solid maple over- 
hanging shelf. . . . Orig. $34.95. 
Now $15.” 


Happily for clerks, there were only 
a few of each item, said Hecht’s ad 
manager, “Unless the store buyer went 











” 
crazy. 
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UTILITIES 





W ASHINGTON’S WILLIES 
THOUGH HE Lives in the covetous 
shadow of the Pacific Northwest's 
Public Utility Districts, Washington 
Water Power Co. President Kinsey M. 
Robinson betrays no fear of their con- 
demnation axe: “We can make money. 
No one ever uccused me of trying to 
run an eleemosynary institution.” 

Now Robinson stands to lose some 
money. Last month, after five years of 
legal wrangling, a Chelan County PUD 
won the State Supreme Court’s approv- 
ing nod, will open proceedings to an- 
nex one of WWP’s main generating 
plants “as soon as possible.” 

At this point, according to one aide, 
Kinsey Robinson has no recourse: “All 
we can do now is sit tight. Later maybe 
we can buck it on to anotier court— 
if we can show they’ve hurt us.” Loss 
of Chelan meters won't hurt too much: 
“All we have in the county is the town 
of Chelan itself. It’s relatively small.” 
In 1952, Chelan and Pend Oreille 
County (condemnation there has been 
hanging fire for some time) accounted 
for just under 3% of gross. Big loss in 
Chelan is the generating plant: “We'll 
get severance damages. But we'll lose 
wattage” (10% of WWP capacity). 

Like other “Inland Empire” utilities 
(its high lines grid 13 counties in east- 
ern and north central Washington, nine 
in northern Idaho), WWP capacity has 
fallen behind demand. Reason: topsy- 
like growth. Over 1940-50, Evergreen 
State population expanded 37% vs. 
14% for the U. S. as a whole, Spokane, 
biggest city on Robinson’s service ros- 
ter, outpaced both Tacoma and Seattle. 

WWP income sheets don't reflect 
much of this surge, however. Over the 
decade 1943-52, operating revenues 
(up 72.4%) lagged behind the average 
of all U. S. privately owned utilities 
(up 103%). Self-aggrandizing PUDs 
are partly to blame. In 1945 three of 





CON EDISON’S SEARING: 
he paid 3.415% 
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them grabbed off*a substantial piece 
of WWP property. Public power put- 
schers nothwithstanding, there’s plenty 
of potential in Kinsey Robinson’s bail- 
iwick. Spurred by cheap hydro power 
(average domestic charge of 1.20c per 
kilowatt hour is among U. S. lowest), 
residential customers use a massive 
6,179 kilowatt hours each. National 
average: 2,175. “Low-cost power helps, 
of course,” says one WWP man, “but 
sound promotion has given us a big 
boost, too.” “Sound promotion” costs in 
1952 ran about 2.5% of electric gross. 
National average: 1.6%. 

To keep wattage within hailing dis- 
tance of demand, Washington in 1942 
became a charter member of the North- 
west Power Pool. It, says President 
Robinson, has “eliminated unnecessary 


construction . . . assured maximum pos- 
sible supply and . . . the conservation 
of oil and coal . . . through effective 


coordination of [hydroelectric] opera- 
tions...” Purchased and interchanged 
power take a relatively big nip out of 
his sales dollar (9.6c). But with 200,- 
000 kilowatts of new capacity at Cab- 
inet Gorge on Idaho’s Clark Fork River 
churning into its first full year of opera- 
tion (last unit went on the line in July), 
Robinson expects “power purchases . . . 
will be materially reduced.” Exactly 
how much, it’s impossible to say: “A 
lot depends on the weather. If it’s dry 
or the water freezes, you've got a sup- 
ply problem on your hands.” 

The Gorge may ease costs, but be- 
cause of it in the 12 months ended 
November 30, Washington carried a 
smaller percentage of gross down to 
net. An engineering coup (it had to 
be finished in one short seasen between 
high water periods), the $46 million 
plant and dam was snaked around the 
river's Z bend with the help of neces- 
sity certificates. Fast writeoff boosted 
depreciation and amortization from 
6.4% to 18% of gross, correspondingly 
depressed net on common stock from 
$4.2 to $3.9 million. Gross climbed 12% 
to $21 million. 

Since PUDs are as verboten in Idaho 
as Maine potatoes, Cabinet Gorge will 
never feel their lash. But in neighbor- 
ing Washington’s Pend Oreille and 
Stevens condemnation actions are still 
smoldering. But like Chelan, they may 
ultimately find Kinsey Robinson is run- 
ning anything but an “eleemosynary 
institution.” 


MERGER MELANGE 


SHORTLY AFTER jurists gave Chelan 
County the go ahead (see above), Pub- 





lic Service Commissioner E. W. Ander- 
son Officially blew taps over Washing- 
ton Water’s merger with Puget Sound 
Power & Light. Last year he set a 
November 19 deadline for the meld. 
With the deadline past and most hopes 
of fulfillment cold since Puget Presi- 
dent Frank McLaughlin brushed off 
WWP’s “last offer,” (see ForBEs, Dec. 
1, 1953, p. 24), the Commission “with- 
drew approval.” 

Should dickering be reopened, PSC 
blessing will have to be won anew. Dis- 
sident Puget owners are wrangling in 
court to keep the deal alive. And 
though the Commission pronuncia- 
mento seemed all but academic, for 
them it may mean bad news. Puget’s 
McLaughlin reportedly plans to weave 
withdrawn approval into his defense. 

While that union seemed slated for 
the scrapheap, still another was brew- 
ing in the Cascades. On March 12, 
Pacific Power & Light and Mountain 
States Power Co. owners will meet to 
consider joining forces. Proposal: nine 
shares of Pacific common for each ten 
of Mountain States; one share of $100 
Pacific preferred for each share of 
Mountain States’ $50 preferred. What- 
ever owners may decide, other inves- 
tors are apparently not too much im- 
pressed. When merger word broke, 
“surviving” PP&L barely stirred from 
its 21% over-the-counter price. 


CASH TALK 


Most BANKERS talk “readjustment” 
rather than “recession,” but nonetheless 
last month they were pacing their 
marbled floors. Reason for their gloom: 
“easy money.” Echoing colleagues, one 
VP complained “advance commitments 
for loans are about 40% below a year 
ago.” 

But worried frowns in the counting 
houses were not reflected in the pol- 
ished mahogany of utility offices. The 
kilowatters last year drew almost 70% 
of expansion cash from debt securities. 
Easy money and the growing surplus 
of investment funds has helped pull 
the props from under interest rates. 
Consolidated Edison, for instance, last 
month offered $35 million in 30-year 
bonds; interest charge: 3.26%. To en- 
tice investors into snapping up $40 
million in similar indentures last spring, 
President Roy Searing had to offer a 
3.415% return. Philadelphia Electric 
recently sold $20 million in 30-year 
bonds at 3.18%. Marketing a compar- 
ably rated issue last September, Du- 
quesne Light had to pay 3.55%. 

Any cash they can get, utility men 
will put to good use. Pacing U. S. in- 
dustrial growth, they this year plan to 
sink an estimated $2.9 billion into new 
construction, a 3.6% increase over last 
year. 








NEW IDEAS 





“Bambino” 

Called the “Bambino,” this copying 
machine is slightly larger than a stand- 
ard typewriter. It was designed for the 
average office for routine copying of 
letters, accounting statements and re- 





ports, purchase orders, bills of mate- 
rials—anything that is written, typed, 
printed, or drawn on translucent paper 
up to 9 inches wide, any length. The 
machine eliminates re-writing, extra 
typing and proofreading (Ozalid, 13 
Ansco Road, Johnson City, N. Y.). 


Automatic Gaging 

This gaging machine automatically 
inspects seven dimensions of a piston 
and segregates acceptable and unac- 





ceptable pistons at a rate of 2200 per 
hour. Dimensions checked include di- 
ameters and widths of the top land, 
top groove, second groove, and oil 
groove (The Sheffield Corp., Dayton 
1, Ohio). 


Grip-King 

A road sander which deposits sand 
ahead of the rear wheels at flip of the 
switch. The safety appliance is oper- 
ated electronically by a convenient 
switch on the steering post. Valves con- 
cealed within the luggage compartment 
control the flow of grit to the rear 
wheels. An indicator light on the dash- 
board signals the driver before replace- 
ment is necessary. Extra bags of special 
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grit may be kept in the trunk, are said 
to provide almost twice the traction of 
screened sand (Proebsting, Taylor Inc., 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il.). 


Rusty metal primer 


New metal primer permits applica- 
tion of Bakelite vinyl resin-base pro- 
tectives to rusty industrial equipment, 
requires no preliminary sandblasting 
or other surface preparation. It’s de- 
signed only for surfaces where pres- 





surized rust removal is impractical 
(Surface Engineering Co., Inc., 1535 
Barwise Ave., Wichita 1, Kans.). 


Vu-O-Matic Storage 


According to the manufacturer, small 
parts can be stored for years without 
corroding in these compact Vu-O-Matic 
stands. A five-year test was made by 
the manufacturer with the humidity 
kept at 80 to $5 per cent. As a control, 
similar parts were stored in open con- 
tainers under the same conditions. The 
jars were open for regular inspection, 
yet at the end of four years only a 
small amount of oxidation was found 
on any of the parts in the Vu-O-Matic 
jars. The control showed rusting after 
two months (Union Metal Manufactur- 
ing Co., Canton, Ohio). 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural employment). 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 


weekly hours in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 


store sales) 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49 = 100), factors 1, 4and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 


ures for five 
revision.* 


FORECAST 


components, all of which are subject to later 


by B. C. FORBES 





ScorLanp.—The wages paid farm work- 
ers in my youth were £10 (then ap- 
proximately $50) to £12 for six months’ 
work—the regular term of employment. 
Today these men get £5 to £6 a week, 
often more—with, as before, practically 
all food furnished. 

A sixfold increase! 

The largesse ladled out to British 
agriculture by the vote-currying Labor 
Party had very serious governmental 
consequences. Churchill’s Administra- 
tion is proceeding to remedy-—rather, 
modify—this complicated economic con- 
dition. 

The ultimate outcome still is uncer- 
tain. On the one hand, Great Britain 
must go the limit in fostering produc- 
tion of food for her population of 
52,000,000. On the other hand, the 
fat, fabulous subsidies paid brought 
the nation near bankruptcy. 


U.S. should curb handouts 
One conclusion I’ve reached, be- 
cause of all I’ve seen in Britain and 


learned concerning the (European) 
continent: 


Uncle Sam should henceforth curb 
handouts to them. 

Spending by the people on this side 
of the Atlantic has become much freer 
than formerly. 

Not only are most people in the 
lower income brackets well dressed— 
including, notably, their children above 
swank perambulator age—but the 
amount spent frivolously is astounding. 
Gambling on football results, on dog 
races, on horse racing is shocking, 
scandalous. 


Perhaps still worse: the crowds who 
shirk work to attend sporting events 
are unbelievably large. 


The most alarming fact in Britain is 
the incomprehensible _ irresponsibility 
exhibited by millions of workers. Pal- 
pably, they haven’t the slightest con- 
ception of the nation’s profound need 
for all-out productivity. Their dominat- 
ing desire is to “have a good time.” 
Individual and family thrift has become 
largely a forgotten virtue. 

What saving is done is almost ex- 
clusively “for our holiday.” The rank- 





and-file in Britain make a to-do over 
their annual vacation which we in 
America cannot fathom. 


“Shop closed until———”’ 


We sometimes think that more and 
more American employees are gradual- 
ly expecting, if not demanding, longer 
time off at the Christmas and New Year 
season. 

Well, I’ve had my eyes opened! 

For two weeks the store signs that 
most frequently confronted me when 
trying to make purchases was: SHOP 
CLOSED UNTIL—, naming a later 
day, not hour. 

Prices, on the whole, are high—often 
forbiddingly high. 


Hew can Europe and Great Britain 
get back firmly on their economic feet? 

As I try to diagnose the situation 
and outlook, America will probably 
find it expedient, nay, necessary, to 
lower her tariff barriers, discriminately. 

The rest of the world, to regain in- 
dustrial and financial health, must ex- 
port adequately to dollar-paying 
America. 

Such readjustment will be more de- 
sirable, less costly, than continuing 
monetary handouts, which can be harm- 
ful as well as helpful. 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


Nov. ’52 Dec. Jan. ’53 
Production .......... 125.9 127 128.1 
Employment ......... 110.0 112.0 108.4 
Hours .nccccceeccceees 103.2 104.8 103.0 
DE gradkeébtceds cece 106.5 110.4 106.1 
Bank Debits ......... 123.9 137.3 132.2 


Feb. Mar. April May June 
129.2 130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 
108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 
102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 
106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 
135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 123.2 
112.6 113.0 113.5 113.5 112.6 
101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 100.0 
107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 107.1 
142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 
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IS TIME RUNNING OUT 













The outlook has changed 
for many companies. Don’t 
sit tight. It may prove 
costly. Have oy | stocks 
reviewed now—by Babson's. 
Simply check below stocks 
you own, or attach to this 
ad a list of 7 securities you 
own or intend to buy, and 
mail to us. We'll tell you 
whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or 
SWITCH them. 





Cities Service Col. Gas System 

Phila. Electric Sears Roebuck 

Radio Corp. Avco Mf; 

Secony Vacuum Intern’! Harvester 

ae Steel Nash-Kelvinator 

exas y 

Amaricaw'Fobacco National Distilers 

United Fruit 20th Century-Fox 

Union Pacific Gen. Telephone 
United Air Lines 


No cost or obligation. 
Write Dept. F-] 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans. corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 














INVESTORS 


Market advice on low-price, 

quality and Canadian 

stocks. 

Specific buy-sell advice 

weekly. Send for free 

Growth Stock Report and 
M2 weeks FREE #rial. 

New inquiries only. 
MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 

Competert Advice Over The Years 


Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 3, Illinois 




















POOOOOOOO6OOSOOOOO 
490 Stocks Rated 
46 Industries Ranked 


See which stocks show best re'ative strength. 
Ask for Report F-122. 
Free to new inquirers. 


American Investcrs Service 
Lerehment, N. Y- 








Low-priced stocks 


SoME INVESTORS desire low-priced 
stocks. I mention here several compa- 
nies in various fields whose common 
stocks are currently selling between 10 
and 25. These are only a few of the 
stocks in this range, but they cover 
several groups, including air condition- 
ing, retail merchandising, foods, build- 
ing and motion pictures, and, as varied 
as are the groups, so are their present 
prices compared with the 1949-1953 
range. Some are at or near highs, while 
others are considerably depressed. 

Aldens, Inc., located in Chicago, 
conducts a mail order business, mainly 
in rural areas. The company has ex- 
panded with several retail stores also. 
While principally concerned with the 
wearing apparel line, the activities of 
the company have been expanded to 
include several “hard goods” lines, in- 
cluding house furnishings, drugs, jew- 
elry, etc. Prior to 1946, the company 
was known as Chicago Mail Order Co. 
Sales for the current fiscal year, which 
ends January 31, 1954, have been ap- 
proximately 6% above the previous 
year. Average earnings for the last ten 
years have been $3.29 per share, dur- 
ing which time the sales increased from 
$36.5 million to $91.6 million. Esti- 
mates of 1953 fiscal year earnings, even 
after fairly heavy excess profits tax, are 
in excess of $4. A conservative dividend 
policy has strengthened the company’s 
financial position, and the 37%c quar- 
terly dividend is considered secure. 
There are only 355,181 shares of com- 
mon stock. Net working capital, after 
deducting funded debt and preferred 
stock, is about equal to the present 
market price. Catalog and telephone 
offices in over 50 cities have greatly 
aided in increasing sales and speeding 
deilvery to the customer. Continued 
aggressive promotional work, and the 
absence of excess profits tax should 
make this appear as an attractive in- 
vestment. Recent price 21; yield 7%. 
Range since 1946, 51-13. 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp., traded 
over-the-counter, is the second-largest 
producer of compressors and condens- 
ing units for refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning. Since the company is a sup- 
plier to many of the leading air-con- 
ditioning manufacturers, it is bene- 
fiting from the current boom in that 
industry. Sales for the year ending 
September 30, 1953 totaled $22.5 mil- 
lion, compared with $14.1 million in 
the previous year. A new line of welded 
compressors, which can be produced 
much cheaper than formerly, is ex- 
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pected to continue 
to increase sales, 
as the demand 
continues. Divi- 
dend payments in 
1953 amounted to 
a total of 65 cents. 
The company’s fi- 
nancial structure is 
sound and simple, consisting solely of 
675,000 shares of common stock, and 
no debt or preferred. Working capital 
is about $4 per share. Recent price 14. 

Masonite Corporation is the largest 
producer of hardboard in the country. 
While the building industry has always 
been the largest consumer of its prod- 
ucts, other lines, such as furniture, 
radio, automobile and aircraft manufac- 
turers, have been using Presdwood in 
increasing amounts, giving the com- 
pany a wider field of customers. Sales 
for the fiscal year ending August 31, 
1953 amounted to $46.3 million, with 
earnings of $2.72 per share and a divi- 
dend of $1. Recent price 17. With resi- 
dential building off from its peak, sales 
may decline in the coming year, but 
will be partly offset by the company’s 
policy of new product development. 
Masonite successfully competes with 
lumber, plywood, gypsum, and tile in 
construction uses. ; 

Stanley Warner Corp. operates a 
chain of motion picture theatres; it was 
a division of Warner Brothers Pictures, 
until February of 1953. Competition 
from television in the past few years 
has cut earnings tremendously. Present 
developments show that about 80 of 
the company’s theatres have been 
equipped for 3-D pictures. An exclu- 
sive agreement has been entered into 
with Cinerama for the company to pro- 
duce, distribute and show pictures 
using this system. A maximum of 24 
theatres may be equipped for this very 
special type of 3-D film, under the 
license. The company’s net property is 
carried at a value of $66 million after 
a depreciation and amortization re- 
serve of $52.5 million. For those with 
patience, this stock has some specula- 
tive merit. Recent price 11%. 

Stokely-Van .Camp’s products are 
well known, and highly regarded by 
consumers, including its line of frozen 
foods under the name of “Honor 
Brand.” Sales.in the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1953 were $114.4 million, off 
$1 million from the record high set 
the preceding year. Earnings, however, 
increased to $2.03, due to wider mar- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 


In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
offers a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow’’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we watch for opportunities like we 
now see in the offing, they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in our growth stocks. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. A recent discovery has 
already advanced 150% and our current 


when and what to buy and sell is about future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his research should produce even greater 


all one needs to know about the stock 


“27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


fortune-building results. 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently we are preparing for a long bull market in 
natural growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover 
the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 


Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy: To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 


To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points are essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for 
growth values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds 
of letters of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That and fortune-building requirements calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune- 
building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Our five thousand clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building in Wall 
Street. When you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation 
appointment, $25. 
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GOLD?? 


Free gold has fallen sharply in Paris. Get 
the vital facts behind the problem. What 
world authorities agree on gold and inflation, 
Byzantium and 800 years of achievement on 
fixed parity. Gold only raised $1.20 from Inde- 
pendence to Roosevelt revaluation. The his- 
torical and moral facts that will determine the 
future for stock tshell analysis of the 
unpublished facts. A sequel to our brilliant 
study of Sept. 1952 that showed why the price 
would NOT be raised and how gold shares 
would collapse. 

“The FUTURE OF ay PRICE $2.00 
WHAT’S AHEAD for 1954? The vital year 
in the investment calendar and WHY. The 





true story behind the recent break. Why there 
will be no slump. How basic factors show 
record breaking Bull Market ahead. New 
and decisive facts that the experts have missed. 
Don’t be deceived by charts. 
Send for Stocks Face 1954 from fern ase 

RICE $2.00 
Both the above reports 

RICE $3.00 
ALL FINANCIAL Houses. SHOULD 
GET THESE VITAL FACTS. 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, spear 4 York 
NEW YORK ONDON 


Area. 
Special offer. 




















WANTED — $4.50 


From alert investor to keep “in the know” on 
over-the-counter securities market, largest and 
fastest growing in U. S. Invest "onl $4.50 to 
receive full year subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with indispensable 
investment information. Regular features in- 
clude earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of 
companies. details on new products, facili- 
ties, mergers, financing. Other departments are 
initial Public Offerings, ve Comment, 
Mutual Memos, Utility Notes, S ~ Industry 
Surveys, Monthly Review. inall there’s 
unique Free Literature Service to bring you 
top-flight broker reports on special situations. 


Please send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 10, Jenkintown, Pa. 








BULLS VS. BEARS CONTEST 


You buy, another sells. Who is right? Change 
your luck—for good. Now you can privately deter- 
mine when stocks are in Buy or Sell Zones. 


REPORT TO at hg hme Takes lid off new 
Actuarial Rating-Cyclic Dimens: method to obtain 
basic buy or sell signals for listed stocks. Here 
is an ey = —— s guide. To a a 
undervalued overpri: stocks. 
original, non- ied as method is 7a in h 
righted 32-page Report, based on 24 years in market, 
documented by proof. 


STOCK ACTION YABLES: Four listed stocks 
illustrate the AR-CD method. You can SEE the 
facts that tell WHY they are currently in Buy Zone 
with favorable gain potentials. 


PRICE $2—Report and Tables. Worth much more, 
Se Se See eS rene Are you going 

to sit on the fence while profit opportunities go by? 
No! Join the procession. 


FRANK CHARLES PETRINE 
3084 S. W. 27th Ave., Miami 33, Florida 





REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





W hat about the nuclear fission stocks? 


Peruaps the most sensational scientific 
development of the century is con- 
cerned with the development of atomic 
energy and nuclear fission. The atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb (inti- 
mately related) constitute absolute 
military weapons, weapons with a 
frightening potential. The civilian ap- 
plications of the principles which have 
made possible these bombs have as 
great possibilities of human weal as 
the bombs have of human woe. 

The whole atomic development thus 
far has been a secret Government proj- 
ect. Many facts about it have been re- 
leased, or have leaked out. For the 
most part, however, private enterprise 
has been indirectly rather than directly 
benefited and only partially informed. 
The participation of individual com- 
panies, it may be said with reasonable 
assurance, has been piecemeal rather 
than complete. 

It is clear that the military aspects 
of this development are far exploited, 
both in the United States and in Rus- 
sia. The emphasis of any further scien- 
tific progress in the field logically 
should be in civilian applications. 
President Eisenhower, both in his ad- 
dress before the United Nations and in 
his State of the Union message to Con- 
gress, has pinpointed the tremendous 
potential in this direction. An excellent 
and far more detailed discussion, the 
best I have seen anywhere, occurred in 
the Whaley-Eaton Service (Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. C.) issue 
of November 21, 1953. 

To explain the non-military applica- 
tions of the atom and nuclear fission, it 
is easy to say that atomic energy is 
an almost inexhaustible source of heat 
that can compete with coal, oil and 
falling water, and that (contrary to 
what some promoters seem to infer) 
there is an enormous supply of uranium 
and other fissionable materials in the 
world’s crust. But after one has done 
this over-simple “explaining,” one be- 
gins to “get lost” in a mass of partly 
knowns and unknowns. Some of these 
partly knowns and unknowns, no doubt, 
are Government secrets that can be 
made available to industry; but here 
again one must do a lot of guessing 
and indulge in imaginative thought 
which may not be too productive of 
investment ideas. 

This is a column on investments, not 
a column on science. What the reader 
wants to know is how to invest in 
atomic energy and nuclear fission. And 
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the answer is nei- 
ther simple, nor 
absolute. This is 
because we do not 
know just how or 
when the scientific 
knowledge is to be 
applied, whether 
and when the theory of the laboratory 
will come to fruition in successful ex- 
perimental or pilot plants, or even the 
complete scope of the potential. The 
secrecy factor is a great disadvantage. 

There are a few things that we do 
know: (1) the apparently most prom- 
ising area is in the field of heat, and 
heat is energy; (2) uranium is one of 
the most important raw materials, and 
a little of it goes an amazingly long 
way; (3) certain companies like du 
Pont, Dow, Monsanto, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric, Pullman 
(through its Kellogg division) and 
Union Carbide have done a tremendous 
amount of nuclear fission work for the 
Government, usually on a fee or con- 
tract basis, and ought to have special 
knowledge, skills and experienced per- 
sonnel; (4) capital costs in this field 
are high, giving larger companies a 
definite advantage; (5) General Dy- 
namics has built an atomic powered 
submarine, and (6) several “teams” of 
manufacturing and utility companies 
have been working on the possibility of 
generating electric power from the 
atom. 

Another thing is self-evident, at least 
at the moment: that is that the average 
investor can buy only a “diluted” risk 
in atomic energy. When you buy Pull- 
man, Inc., for instance, you apparently 
buy a certain promising know-how in 
nuclear fission; but the biggest part of 
what you buy in Pullman stock is some- 
thing other than this. Perhaps in the 
case of Pullman you buy 2% to 5% 
atomic potential, but certainly 95% to 
98% of what you purchase is railroad 
equipment (40%), trailer trucks (20%) 
and Kellogg Engineering (something 
less than 40%, less the atom). But the 
Pullman idea may be a good one, be- 
cause you are getting good value all 
outside the nuclear fission potential. 
Here is a stock at around $41, which 
has paid dividends since 1867, which 
paid $4 and earned $5 last year, which 
has no bonds and no preferred ahead 
of it, and which has some atomic po- 
tential. 

Now here is a very incomplete list of 
issues which could appear to have some 
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“atomic flavor.” Just how much remains 
to be seen as the atom is “civilianized.” 
What you really do when you buy 
these stocks, or hold them, is acquire 
or hold the seed of something which 
may or may not germinate and bear 
fruit—and something by which the in- 
terim speculative imagination may be 
fired, and perhaps fired in error in some 
cases! 

Possible processing equipment pro- 
ducers: Most of the big chemical com- 
panies, the big electric manufacturing 
companies, Pullman, Blaw Knox, Wal- 
ter Kidde, F. H. McGraw (contracting 
company at Oak Ridge), North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Stone & Webster, East- 
man Kodak, Vitro Chemical, Consoli- 
dated Vultee, General Dynamics, Boe- 
ing Airplane, United Aircraft, Bendix 
Aviation. 

Instrument manufacturers: Consoli- 
dated Engineering, Beckman Instru- 
ments, Taylor Instrument, Tracerlab, 
Victoreen Instrument, Bendix Aviation, 
Nuclear Instrument & Chemical. 

Producers of raw material: Most of 
the gold mines operating on the Rand 
in Africa, Santa Fe Railroad (New 
Mexico uranium potential), Vanadium, 
Climax Molybdenum, Foote Minerals, 
Beryllium Corporation, Lindsay Light 
& Chemical, Lithium Corporation of 
America, International Minerals, Amer- 
ican Smelting, Anaconda, and a host 
of small companies prospecting for 
uranium in Canada and in the Rocky 
Mountain area (the chances of picking 
out the right one of these “hunters” 
probably is worse than 1,000 to 1 
against the investor, perhaps as high 
as 10,000 to 1). 

Processors of raw materials: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Harshaw. Chemical, 
National Lead, Vitro Chemical, to name 
only a few. . 

Utility companies which may even- 
tually use atomic power instead of coal, 
oil or falling water to generate elec- 
tricity: Well, just take your pick. 

I'm afraid the reader will find more 
questions raised than answered; but 
that’s the nature of the subject, at least 
at present. The best thing to do is to 
buy some good stock which offers a 
good value ex-atomic potential, but 
still has the potential. Pullman is a 
good example. So is du Pont or General 
Electric. And it may be a very long 
pull with many false starts. 

Getting away from atomic energy, I 
like Amerada Petroleum at around 178. 
This company apparently is developing 
a huge new field in the Sturgeon Lake 
area of Alberta. It may be bigger than 
what the company has in the Williston 
Basin of the United States. The stock, 
down from 235 in 1952 and up from 
148% in October, looks like a good 
value even without Sturgeon Lake. The 
management for more than a genera- 
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JE VALUE LINE 


FITTING INVESTMENT SURVEY 





The Right Price to Pay for 


OIL STOCKS—RAIL STOCKS 


is graphically measured by the Value Line Ratings. These ratings are a multiple 
correlation analysis between prices for 20 years past on the one hand, and earnings, 
dividends, trend, price lag and market climate on the other. The investor who has seen 
oil and rail stocks decline substantially in the past two years would observe that 
although the Ratings reveal that most of the overvaluation formerly in evidence has 
now been corrected, a real buying juncture in these two groups has not yet been 
reached. The Value Line Survey has issued a 64-page edition of Ratings & Reports on 
56 leading Rail and Oil stocks. On these pages the reader will find unequivocal estimates 
of 1954 earnings and dividends for each of the 56 stocks. He will find that the future 
earnings and dividends are translated through mathematical correlation analysis into 
future normal price expectancies. Thus, he is able at a glance to compare the current 
price of each stock with its normal future price and see for himself the extent to which 
the recent declines in Oil and Rail stocks have or have not yet corrected the over- 
valuation previously in evidence. 


Growth Prospects for 1956-1958 


SPECIAL: The 64-page analysis of Rails and Oils includes, in addition to 1954 estimates 
of earnings, dividends and normal price expectancies of 56 Rail and Oil stocks, advance 
projections of the 3-year period, 1956-1958. These distant projections afford a solid 
measurement of probable price in a hypothetical economic environment which is applied 
to all the stocks equally. Such measurements enable you to spot quickly the stocks 
which have the strongest long-term growth potentiality. 


This 64-page issue of Ratings & Reports will be sent at once at no extra charge 


with this special offer. It includes a full page analysis of each of the 56 leading Oit 
and Rail stocks including: 


Amerada Secony Vacuum Baltimore & Ohio 
Atlantic Refining Standard Oil (Calif.)) Chesapeake & Ohio 
Cities Service Standard Oil (N.J.) New York 

Ohio Oil Sunray Northern Pacific 
Phillips Petroleum Texas Co. Pennsylvania R.R. 
ey Oil Union Oil Southern Railway 
She 1 


Atlantic Coast Line 
$5.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
(New subscribers only). Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings and Reports—covering 
190 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Super- 


vised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual sub- 
scriptions $120.) 


Plus the 64-page Oil and Rail Stock issue at No Extra Charge 


Union Pacific 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-13 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





tion has been unusually successful in 
its search for oil. It might be a good 
idea to switch Travelers Insurance 
(recommended at around 500 and now 
just under 900) into it. 

As for the general market, the same 
“support areas” and “supply areas” still 
seem to prevail. Trading is likely to 
continue to be highly selective. Reces- 
sion news has little effect on general 
prices because this is the best adver- 
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tised and most expected recession in 
history. 

The market responds to the unex- 
pected, not to be expected. Probably 
there will be plenty of “unexpected” 
news about individual companies—both 
good and bad. That’s the stuff that will 
make prices. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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STOCKS TO 


EARN MORE 


IN 1954 


The end of the Excess Profits Tax 
should mean a BIG LIFT IN EARNINGS 
of scores of companies in 1954. 
FINANCIAL WORLD has prepared a 
survey of 78 stocks in above-average 
position to benefit substantially by the 
removal of this burdensome super-tax, 
which, in some instances, amounted to 
as much as $4 to $7 a share in 1952. 
Get your copy of this important study 
Free as offered below. 


1,970 STOCK REPORTS 
WITH $2 TRIAL OFFER 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
you will also receive “78 STOCKS TO 
EARN MORE IN 1954”, in addition to 
our valuable 64-page “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks”. Be- 
sides condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, 
this monthly pocket stock guide gives 
our INDEPENDENT RATING on EACH 
STOCK so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to dis- 
pose of any stocks you now own. 





If you Order Now you will also receive 
“$200 in Monthly Dividends from Well- 
Planned Investment Program” and “HOW 
TO APPRAISE THE INVESTMENT VALUE 
OF YOUR STOCKS”. Or, return “ad” with 
$20 for yearly subscription ($11 for six 
months) for complete 4-PART Investment 
Service, ivcluding Annual $5 “STOCK FAC- 
TOGRAPH” Manual, 1953-Revised Edition. 
Money Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








A 1954 
MARKET 
PROGRAM 


4 WEEKS TRIAL $1 


B arbour Investment 








Service, Inc. 
105 W. Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 











PLANNING YOUR FORTUNE 


by M. K. Fleming, Jr. 

Sound instructions for EVERY investor, by 
conservative counsel. Pamphlet contains 
Planning; Profit Planning Chart; $100,000 
goal using $30/mo.; charted; Using Margin 
as Reserve, example; 14 Tests for Stock to 
Buy for safety, profit, top income; How to 
tart; Warning. Price $1. (Airmail, $1.25) 
REMIT TODAY. Successful Traders Analy- 
sis, Box 5244, San Diego 5, Calif. (Send $2, 
if you want his latest decisions.) 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Confidence revived 


AFTER a disappointing year-end per- 
formance the stock market shook off its 
lethargy and by mid-January all three 
Dew Jovee stock averages had rallied 
smartly to the best levels in many 
months. Since the advance took place 
in spite of a steady flow of distinctly 
chilling business news, this demonstra- 
tion of investors’ faith in the future is 
undoubtedly a great tribute to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In his several mes- 
sages to Congress he has succeeded in 
convincing the American people that 
his Administration’s program is eco- 
nomically sound and that the arsenal 
of anti-recession weapons will be used 
promptly if the present slide-off in busi- 
ness activity should threaten to assume 
serious proportions. 

The significant difference between 
the New Deal and President Eisen- 
hower’s approach to the problem of 
stimulating the economy through Gov- 
ernment intervention is that the pres- 
ent Administration is entirely free of 
the anti-business bias which largely 
nullified the New Deal’s pump priming 
efforts in the 1930s. The team of ex- 
perts which now is responsible for the 
nation’s welfare knows that Govern- 
ment spending alone cannot turn the 
tide unless it inspires the wholehearted 
cooperation and confidence of private 
enterprise. 

In order to create a favorable climate 
which provides inducement for private 
spending and investment the Adminis- 
tration will offer powerful incentives 
through more flexible depreciation 
rules, lower taxes and ample low-cost 
credit, while at the same time inspir- 
ing confidence through its readiness to 
inaugurate large public works programs 
which will not compete with private 
business. Even though we cannot be 
entirely certain that the American 
economy will respond to treatment of 
this kind, we have good reason to be 
hopeful and confident. 

The stock market also was greatly 
cheered by a proposal of the House 
Ways and Means Committee gradually 
to reduce the double taxation on divi- 
dends. While not of major importance 
to small investors, such action would 
provide a tremendous incentive for in- 
vestors in high income tax brackets to 
shift from low-yielding tax-exempt 
bonds into common stocks which at 
present, as far as income is concerned, 
are without much attraction. (For a 
person earning $50,000 a year a 6% re- 
turn on stocks is the equivalent of 14% 
on tax-exempt bonds.) What this could 
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mean to the in- 
vestment demand 
for common stocks 
is evident. 

Food Fair, on 
which I have com- 
mented favorably 
from time to time, 
ran up sharply last 
month on rumors 
of an impending stock split. The man- 
agement denied that the Board had 
considered a stock split, but as far as I 
am concerned this is just as immaterial 
as the fact that the cash yield has 
dropped to only 2.35%. At the rate this 
company is growing I can visualize 
sales of half a billion dollars within an- 
other two years with earnings of per- 
haps $4 a share or more. Even though 
the stock may seem fully priced at 
present, its long-range possibilities are 
far from exhausted. Hold on to Food 
Fair. 

A good memory sometimes may be 
prejudicial to one’s best interest. In- 
vestors remember Atlas Powder as a 
stodgy old company that was left be- 
hind at the post. A leader in the un- 
glamorous business of making indus- 
trial explosives, it seemed to be lacking 
growth and opportunity. I think it is 
time for another look; there have been 
important changes in this company. 

Explosives now account for less than 
half of Atlas Powder’s volume and in- 
dustrial chemicals are gaining corre- 
spondingly. At 37%, half way between 
the high and the low for the past sev- 
eral years, the stock is selling at only 
about ten times estimated 1953 earn- 
ings of $3.75 a share. Since the excess 
profits tax probably amounted to $1.25 
a share, earnings of well over $4 are 
indicated for the current year, even 
though there may be some decline in 
the demand for industrial explosives. 

I like the small common stock capi- 
talization of only 544,060 shares. With 
the company’s sales now up to $60 mil- 
lion, every 1% increase in pretax profits 
adds about 50 cents a share to net in- 
come, and since the profit margin is 
improving this kind of leverage is 
favorable for the investor. 

Atlas Powder, which skipped the 
dividend only once (1933) in more 
than forty years, paid $2 in 1953 for a 
5.3% return. This stock has attraction 
for gradual appreciation and an even- 
tual dividend boost. 

I have had numerous inquiries about 
cigarette stocks, which took a nose dive 
after publication of medical reports 
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linking lung cancer with cigarette 
smoking. It is a frightening disease, to 
be sure, but its relative importance has 
been grossly exaggerated. Only about 
1% out of 100 deaths can be attributed 
to lung cancer, and even if it were 
proven that smoking was the cause— 
and it has not been proven as yet—it 
would still be a lot more dangerous 
to drive a car than to light a cigar- 
ette. 

However, many big institutional in- 
vestors have sold their holdings of cig- 
arette stocks. The theory behind their 
decision is simply that the cigarette in- 
dustry would be in for a really tough 
time if the harmfulness of smoking 
should be established beyond question. 
This may not be likely, but it is con- 
ceivable, and some investors would 
rather sell than take the risk. Liquida- 
tion of cigarette stocks will probably 
continue for some time and put a 
damper on the entire group. Further- 
more, the first quarter will show an 
exaggerated decline in sales compared 
with a year ago when dealers stocked 
up in anticipation of the increase in 
prices. 

Statistically, cigarette stocks are 
definitely cheap and should attract in- 
trepid investors who remember that 
this is not the first assault which the 
industry had to face. 

My preferences are R. J. Reynolds 
and Philip Morris, now yielding 6%% 
and 7%, respectively. Reynolds’ recent 
dividend increase—from $2 to $2.40 
—was an intelligent move by manage- 
ment to restore confidence among 
investors. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








~ BARGAIN STOCK 


Dividend payer selling around 
$1.25 


For Large Capital Gains 


Company increased its Oil and Gas 
through new fields in Oklahoma and 
Texas. Has 50% interest in about 3,500 
acres in an active Oklahoma producing 
area. 

Recently bought 2,100 acres in Oil and 
Gas leases and 42 royalty acres in 
Oklahoma. 

Has 704 acres with 7 producing wells in 
Texas, and 12 producing wells on 120 
acres leased in Texas. Additional prop- 
erty, Texas 700 acres, Oklahoma 9,500 
acres. 


Send today for Report F-3 
DE PASQUALE CO. 


55 William St., New York 5, BO 9-5242 





16 pages of up-to-the- 
minute advice and infor- 
mation for the shrewd and 
timely investor! 


We’re not sitting on the Fence! 


Will the economists be wrong again? 


We think so! Fitch has a contrary 


opinion in its Market Forecast which is based on a probe of seldom- 


recognized influential factors. 


Before committing yourself to any 1954 in- 


vestment plans, see what Fitch has to say—it may save you money and make 


you more! 


IN OUR 1954 FORECAST: 


© 10 UPTREND STOCKS where new 
research, new discoveries, new develop- 
ments, or new products may bring big 
profits to the investor prepared to take 
a moderate risk. 

® Too much altitude for the AIRCRAFTS? 
Some think so, and Fitch gives you 16 
specific advisable moves. 

® The ATOMIC AGE! We mention 5 
stocks to help you capitalize on the full 
portent of industrial adaptation to nu- 
clear energy. 

® The MOVIES; big screen, 3-D, are 
these booming innovations here to stay? 
Fitch has some intriguing buy and sell 
advice. 

® Is a DETOUR in sight for the MO- 
TORS? If you hold any auto shares, 
our 1954 Forecast is required reading. 

@ OIL, STEEL, AIRLINE, COPPER, 
RAYON, BUILDING, or FARM 
EQUIPMENT shares? Fitch has spe- 
cific recommendations which could prove 
profitable. 

@ 12 LOW-PRICED FAVORITES 


(none over 15) to help you recoup last 


year’s bad choices! 


SPECIAL 
BONUS OFFER! 


Subscribe today and 
you'll receive FREE OF 
EXTRA COST 4 full 
weeks of the famous 
FITCH WEEKLY SUR- 
VEY plus, of course, the 
1954 Fitch Forecast out- 
lined above. Just clip $5 
to coupon and mail 
without delay! 
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© 30 TV and ELECTRONIC STOCKS 
some badly underpriced, to the benefit 
of Fitch readers! 


© 30 Candidates for BIG DIVIDEND 
INCREASES! Many are already yield- 
ing more than 6%. 


® OVER-THE-COUNTER SLEEPERS 
—as always, some of the most volatile 
market movers are unlisted securities. 
Spectacular price advances and growth 
possibilities are generally associated with 
these stocks. Fitch gives you some defi- 
nite IDEAS and AREAS where unusual 
opportunity may be sought by more ad- 
venturesome investors. 


® ARE THE RAILS ON THE RIGHT 
TRACK? A realistic appraisal of the 
1954 Rail situation. Some good recovery 
possibilities are mentioned, but a few 
seem headed for an OPEN DRAW- 
BRIDGE! 


® A CHECKLIST OF UNATTRAC- 
TIVE ISSUES—low-quality stocks you 
should avoid, and also some good-quality 
issues which are over-priced — Fitch 
names them. 





INVESTORS SERVICE (F-154) 
120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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February 1, 1954 


We factually measure the effect of 


THUAN POWER = SELLING PRESSURE 


The forces con 


Send $1 for latest Report F 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








What happens te your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page $ 
book explains law in all 48 states. Shows 
why and how every person should rt a 
will. How to protect your CAPITAL.. 
safeguard your ESTAT ach 
Send for other Setiea legal guide heoha 
answering laws in all 48 states. 
Real Estate Law Protect & Patent 
Inheritance Laws Inventions 
Businessmen’s Laws Libel & Slander 
Debtor and Creditor 
Send $1 for each, today! 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-81 
43 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Forbes 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 
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The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

304 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable February 28, 1954, to 
stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 5, 1954. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, February 
28, 1954. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 
January 15, 1954 
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The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 78, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1954. 
Dares Parker 


January 7, 1954 Secretary 
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Wrnston-Sarem, N. C. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of €0c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable March 5, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1954. 


January 14, 1954 
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W. J. Conran, 
Secretary 














COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 6, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company. pay- 
able February 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 














THE FUNDS 





BANKERS POOL 


A MUTUAL FuND for bankers is the lat- 
est in a fast-growing industry. New 
York State bankers, through the State 
Bankers Association, plan to submit a 
proposal for establishment of their own 
mutual investment fund to the State 
Legislature. 

The group’s mutual investment fund 
committee declares that fewer than 25 
banks in the State have found it fea- 
sible to establish common trust funds. 
But in a common trust fund, the assets 
of several small trusts would be pooled 
and the management problem simpli- 
fied. The committee stated “more than 
200 other New York banks are still 
confronted with the investment prob- 
lems of small trusts and small trust 
departments. The solution to this prob- 
lem, if undertaken individually, is 
difficult and costly.” 

The plan is to have the fund shares 
qualify as legal investments, just as in 
the case of a legal common trust fund. 
Shares would be issued or redeemed 
only at regular intervals. Bank fiduci- 
aries would buy and sell the shares on 
their own initiative and judgment. 
One qualified bank or trust company 
would be retained by the board to pro- 
vide custodian and investment advisory 
service. Expenses, said to be “limited,” 
would be deducted from the income 
collected prior to its distribution. 


STATISTICS 


MUTUAL FUND redemptions and sales 
have about the same relationship as 
marriages and divorces. That is, re- 
demptions do not mean that the people 
who bought funds immediately turned 
around and sold—nor is the difference 
“net sales” any more than divorces in 
any one year subtracted from new mar- 
riages result in net marriages. A com- 
parison between the two is a report of 


what happened during a limited time, 
regardless of previous action. Thus the 
chart below shows that for the three 
years 1949-1951 redemptions fluctu- 
ated more or less the same as sales. 
Since 1952 quarterly redemptions have 
tended to stay between $48 and $68 
million. Quarterly sales in the same 
period have ranged from $214 million 
down to $152 million. (Total 1953 
sales are figured by the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies at 
$700 million versus $783 million in 
1952, while redemptions were $250 
million compared with $196 million in 
1952.) 

Fundmen publicly disdain any com- 
parison between sales and redemptions. 
Although they make such studies for 
their own use, the SEC puts the two 
together, the NAIC forms requesting 
various statistics from individual funds 
group the two. As one funder put it 
last week: “There is positively no par- 
allel between them and marriages and 
divorces—redemptions for the most 
part are caused by people dying. In 
some few cases individuals have found 
themselves in need of cash and for that 
reason have sold.” 

The industry likes the comparison of 
redemptions to assets; one good reason 
is that redemptions can never top 
assets. But quarterly redemptions have 
been bigger than sales of the same 
quarter (prior to 1940). Thus redemp- 
tions figured on total assets always read 
better. For the years 1941 through 
June, 1953, the rate of redemptions to 
assets was 7.8%, against 39.2% for re- 
demptions to sales. Figures for the year 
1941 show how far apart the ratios can 
be. In that year assets were figured at 
$402 million, sales at $53 million and 
redemptions $45 million. Thus redemp- 
tions on sales were a fabulous 84.5%, 
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while redemptions when compared 
with assets were merely 11.2%. While 
1941 shows the greatest differential be- 
tween redemption and sales, the two 
have never been very close. In 1950 
redemptions. were 54.1% of sales and 
11.1% of assets; in 1951 they were 
47.7% of sales, 10.3% of assets; in 1952, 
25% of sales, 5% of assets. 

Redemptions never topped 12% of 
assets in any one year from 1941 
through 1953. 

The industry also likes to compare 
its redemptions with the total volume 
of stock transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Here the report is 
“the average percentage turnover on 
the Exchange has been twice as high 
as the rate of redemptions in mutual 
funds—mutual fund holders have been 
only half as inclined to liquidate their 
investments as are direct holders of 
listed stocks.” This ignores the fact that 
the funds themselves make up part of 
the Exchange turnover, along with 
presence of big traders who have no 
place in mutual funds, corporations, 
and the like. Even so, for 1941 through 
June 1953, the average annual turnover 
on number of shares was 20.5%, market 
value 15.5%. To fund boosters this 
proves that fund redemptions will 
never throw a scare into the market, 
that fund buyers hold onto their shares 
more than individuals who buy listed 
stocks. 

They see further proof in the oft- 
quoted remark of a mutual bigwig be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1940: “An open-end 
company is not committed to repay a 
given number of dollars as a bank is. 
It merely repays on demand a certain 
specified percentage of its assets. 
Therefore, no open-end company such 
as ours can ever become insolvent.” 











How To Amass Money 


To Retire In 10 Years 


Had you started investing 20 ‘ S 
you would have $58,000 today ago for retirement and put $500 in Celanese 


- + - $500 in C -Zelle 
$56,500 and $500 in Amer Cyanamid $40,500. rown rbach would be worth 


10 Growth Stocks for Riches 


To = Ras become independent in just 10 short years, we made an eight- 
month study; set up a unique retirement program. 10 outstandi i 

with dazzling futures like Celanese, Crown-Zellerbach and rsa i reece 
ago were selected. Our new “dollar averaging” method of acquiring these 
stocks, little by little, has a _ra g sposureane used by big banks, colleges, 
imsurance companies, pension funds. Our special stud laining thi i 

ment plan should change your whole future. — eereay: 
“Planning Your Retirement Now” is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service 
for only $1. This includes Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low- 
Priced Speculations and all special reports. Mail Coupon Today with $1. 
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§ DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. . 

. Dept. W-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. - 

& I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “Planning Your Retirement Now” with FR 4 F 

5 i aa to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service. fag T > Matroeel 

only. 
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for Profitable 
1954 MARKET DECISIONS 
The New Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS — 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings— 
dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO AVERAGE 


$1,000 a month 


MARKET PROFITS IN 1954? 


That’s the goal our subscribers are aiming for, in 
1954, starting with $3,000 margin on commodities— 
$2,000 margin on stocks. YOU can start with less! 
JULY SOYBEANS, bought on our advice in Oct. 
1953, at $2.57, profits taken in Dec. 1953, at $3.05, 
i yielded $4,800 profit on 10,000 bu. in about 10 
virtually every active stock listed on N. Y. Tatts ‘r — s.8 a, rg SOY- 
Stock and American Stock Exchanges vd B Steep 
covering 12 full years to Jan. 1, 1954. coat ne yu MORE money then ALL ether 


CARRIER, GILLETTE, and GOODRICH—bou 
Complete with DIVIDEND RECORDS sdviess MUCH LOWeR. ght on 
for the full year of 1953 new high g ‘ibe y CAREER 


new high ground. Our subscribers bought CARRIER 
Single copy (Spiral Bound)... ..$10.00 at 338, now $50—GIL. at $1.50, now $48— 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues)....... $50.00 


LETTE 
GOODRICH at $22.75, now $78. KIMBERLY 
F. W. STEPHENS 


CLARK at $18, now $49— at 
5. 
15 William St., New YorkS HA 2-4848 





$ WHEELING STEEL 
$13, now $32—WORTHINGTON at $14, now $33.7 

! WE PICK GOOD ONES! 
OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
26 years old, under SAME directorship OVER 
Y! Our TUESDAY and 











QUARTER OF A 

FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE | i 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, KS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good 





INDUSTRIALS 
MONTHLY RANGE 
Read Left Scale 
290 
270 
250 
230 


210 


190 
120 


100 


RAILROADS 


1 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





sound promising stocks. 
Subscribers write: ‘‘Followed your advice carefully— 
made $3,000 profit using small amount of money.” 
Fla.—“Only had small amount to put into your 
recommendations—thought might make enough to pay 
for my gasoline—I bought some SOYB 

made enough to 
New Hampshire, 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY and FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAII—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levela—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 

PETIT iii iii 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


trade cars and THEN SOME! 
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1953 


and industry to your company. 





February 1, 1954 
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CASH DIVIDEND No. 26 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
deciared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable March 1 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
February 12. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


























« General Offices: Atlanta, i 











THE GILLETTE COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 62% cents a 
share on the Common Stock 
(increased from the former 
rate of 50 cents a share) 
payable March 5, 1954 to 
— of record February 1, 


A. H. STONESTREET 
Secretary 

















==> COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Ninth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


uarterl; Grigaed, of 50 anne om 
ers tal Stock of the 


of business Pebrenry 15, 1954. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 40 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 5, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business January 26, 1954. 








Cc. L. SWIM, 
January 12, 1954 Secretary 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 





gins and increased operating efficiency. 
The financial position of the company 
is strong, with working capital of slight- 
ly under $30 per share. The dividend 
policy has recently been changed to 
quarterly payments of 15 cents and a 
5% annual stock dividend. The man- 
agement stated it intends to take simi- 
lar action in the coming year. With 
regard to total sales in the last few 
years, civilian sales have increased al- 
most as much as the decline in Govern- 
ment orders, so that at present over 
95% of all sales are to domestic con- 
sumers under brand names. With the 
company’s present advertising program, 
it is expected that sales for the 1953-54 
fiscal year will hold fairly close to those 
of the preceding year. Recent price 
12%. High and low since 1946, 34-9. 
U. S. Plywood Corp. is the only com- 
pletely integrated company in the in- 
dustry. Its holdings of timber land on 
the Pacific Coast provide a 15-20-year 
supply. However, taking advantage of 
price fluctuations, the company pur- 
chases 70% of its requirements. About 
28 plants, located near the sources of 
raw material, process the various types 
of woods. Distribution is handled 
through wholly-owned sales units lo- 
cated throughout the country. An ag- 
gressive research program has resulted 
in many new products. Earnings for 
1953 have been estimated at approxi- 
mately 10% less than the $3.33 earned 
in 1952. However, the $1.40 dividend 


appears well protected. Sales for the 
year ending April 30, 1953 amounted 
to $116.2 million, and, in the six 
months following, showed an increase 
of 16% above that figure. The stock has 
declined from a 1951 high of approxi- 
mately 39, to a 1953 low of 22, with 
recent price around 25. As mentioned 
in a previous article, the Series B Con- 
vertible Preferred stock, now around 
80, also offers attractive possibilities to 
those seeking a higher degree of safety. 

York Corporation is one of the im- 
portant companies in the mushrooming 
field of air conditioning, and also pro- 
duces industrial refrigeration units, and 
automatic ice-making machinery. Ap- 
proximately 60% of the company’s 
$82.7 million total sales was air-con- 
ditioning equipment. Earnings for the 
fiscal year ending September 30 
amounted to $2.46 per share, compared 
with a five-year average of $2.09. A 
substantial backlog of orders, amount- 
ing to approximately $30 million, is 
27% above that of a year ago. Plants 
are located in York, Pa., with sales and 
service units set up in some 45 cities 
throughout the country. This company 
also has an attractive convertible pre- 
ferred as mentioned in a previous ar- 


ticle. Recent price: common 24, pre- 
ferred 54. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by umber, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


270. Procress In Am PoLiLuTION Con- 
TROL: Reviews the history of air pol- 
lution, the present situation, and the future 
need. In the past the air was greatly pol- 
luted by coal smoke and fuel dust. The 
former has been largely abated by the 
burning of pulverized coal and oil, and 
the greater use of electrical power. The 
pulverized coal leads, however, to the 
problem of coal dust. Each community 
should discover its own pollutants and 
then work out means to eradicate them 
(9 pages). 


271. Tue Prostem oF NOoIsE In IN- 
pustry: According to this brochure, a new 
storm is brewing on the industrial horizon. 
This is the effect of continued noise on 


40 


the workers subjected to it and their re- 
sultant loss of hearing. Compensation cases 
are piling up; some states are introducing 
legislation to abate noise, others are ask- 
ing that hearing loss cases be put on a 
wage-loss basis (5 pages). 


272. AN Economic PATTERN’ FOR 
Coat: During the last fifteen years the 
pattern of coal consumption has changed, 
but the industry is expanding continually. 
Coal is a chief fuel of the huge utility 
plants which in turn supply the nation’s 
electricity. Coal men have modernized 
their equipment and methods, and further 
research is continuing (14 pages). 








PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 5—Wide World (1). 
Pace 16—International (1). 
Pace 18=—International (1). 
Pace 20—International (1). 
Pace 22—Wide World (1) 
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Pace 27—Wide World (1). 
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Giant I¢ Book Sale 


ALL BRAND NEW-FORMERLY UP TO $2.50 A COPY! 


This money-saving offer expires February 28, 1954. 


Last y.ar, we were so busy adding new features to Forses, 
preparing new Financial Manuals, enlarging the staff and the 
scope of the Investors Advisory Institute, that we literally 
neglected Forses business books. And so, to reduce top-heavy 
book inventories—we offer Forpes readers the biggest book 
bargains in Forbes’ history! 


For each book you order from group ‘A’ at the regular price, 


GROUP A 


WAYS AND MEANS TO 
SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT 
by Evelyn Colby & John G. Forrest 


Packed with down-to-earth help on all the prob- 
lems people face on retirement, especially the 
problems of finance . . . points out hundreds of 
ways for retired men and women to earn extra 
money from hobbies or part-time businesses they 
can start on a shoestring. 







AMERICA'S TWELVE MASTER 
SALESMEN 


Twelve outstanding successes bring you valuable 
pointers on the fine art of selling; among others: 
James A. Farley, Max Hess, Jr., Conrad Hilton, 
Alfred E. Lyon, Dr. Norman Vincent Peal, 
Thomas J .Watson, William Zeckendorf, etc. $3.00 


THIS WILL KILL YOU 
by Charles Furcolowe 


Here is a new form of guide-book on how to kill 
yourself. A_ hilarious but downrig!:t sensible 
volume on matters of diet and health, prepared 
under the supervision of a distinguished physician 
—-‘guaranteed”’ to add years to your life or your 
money back! $2.75 


REVIEW AND REFLECTION 
—A HALF-CENTURY OF LABOR 
RELATIONS 

by Cyrus S. Ching 
Cy Ching, who actively participated in the most 
dynamic 50 years of industrial relations, first 
within industry itself, and, subsequently, as Fed- 


eral Mediator, reviews this vital era (1903-53) in 
his book. $3.95 


HOW AM | DOING? 
by Robert F. Moore 


A practical guide book for the young executive 
who wants to “go places’. It is designed to 
help him get his bearing, fix a roal, chart a 
course and steer straight through to his chosen 
destination. $3.00 


SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 





you may have one book from group ‘B’ for just lc. Yes, for 
a limited time only, lc brings you a valuable Fores business 
book with price tags of up to $2.50. That’s right, buy a Forses 
business book you’ve always wanted—get a Forses bonus book 
for one cent! You don’t have to join a book club—you don’t 


have to promise to buy more—you get a bonus book for Ic each 
with every book you buy! 


ORDER AS MANY AS YOU'D LIKE FROM 
GROUP 'A'—MATCH THEM WITH ANY OF 
THESE FROM GROUP 'B' FOR JUST Ic EACH! 


GROUP B 


499 SCOTTISH STORIES FOR 
THE PRICE OF 500 
by B. C. Forbes 
A hilarious collection of spritely Scottish stories 
enjoyable for reading or retelling. Chock-full ot 


chestnuts with a Scotch burr. Collected by B. 
C. Forbes. Originally $2.02 





GETTING ALONG IN BUSINESS WITH OTHERS 
B by Norman G. Shidle 


Sixty-one essays stressing the common sense approach to 
everyday business problems. Sheds light on the two critical 
problems of (1) getting individualists to work together, and 
(2) keeping organizations trim and efficient. Helpful to 
employer and employee alike. Originally $2.00 


c FORBES EPIGRAMS 


More than 500 subjects, indexed and classified so that you 
can find at a glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. Written by B. C. Forbes. Invaluable subject 
matter for after dinner speakers and writers. Originally $2.00 


u LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN 


B. C. Forbes brings you hundreds of intimate anecdotes 
from the past that give purpose to the future—about men 
who had no more than you have to get ahead. 


Originally $2.50 


—E THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
Edited by B. C. Forbes 


Hundreds of stimulating quotations of Guidance, Learning 
and Common Sense, gleaned from the clearest thinkers of 
the ages. So popular that it has since been enlarged. 





PROBLEMS 
by Verne Burnett 


shows concrete, actual problems of turn- 
ing public relations in your favor .. . 
tested ideas for getting your story across 
to employees, consumers, stockholders, 
executives, opinion makers, government 
agencies, clubs and special groups. $3.00 


below 


Group 

101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 

Collected and arranged 
by B. C. Forbes 


Inspiration and cheer gleaned from the 
careers of business leaders and other 
famous persons such as Luther Burbank, 
Andrew Carnegie. Calvin Coolidge, Walter 
P. Chrysler, Thomas Edison, David 
Sarnoff, etc. $3.50 


(On N. 


Originally $2.00 


8 . 9. 
The author, Public Relations Counsel, ° B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. sil 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $......... Please send me the following books I’ve circled 


subject to your money-back-if-not-completely-satisfied guarantee. 
Y. C. orders add 3% sales tax). 


A (you pay reg. price) 
Sg: 2. 3 &.. 4. On8 


Group B (you pay ic each) 
A B cc DBD E 


Please print 
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THOUGHTS 





The only freedom worth possessing 
is that which gives enlargement to a 
people’s energy, intellect, and virtues. 
The savage makes his boast of free- 
dom. But what is its worth? He is, in- 
deed, free from what he calls the yoke 
of civil institutions. But other and 
worse chains bind him. The very priva- 
tion of civil government is in effect a 
chain; for, by withholding protection 
from property it virtually shackles the 
arm of industry, and forbids exertion 
for the melioration of his lot. Progress, 
the growth of intelligence and power, 
is the end and boon of liberty; and, 
without this, a people may have the 
name, but want the substance and 
spirit of freedom. —CHANNING. 


Be not too presumptuously sure in 
any business; for things of this world 
depend on such a train of unseen 
chances that if it were in man’s hands 
to set the tables, still he would not be 
certain to win the game. —HERBERT. 


The circumstances of the world are 
so variable, that an irrevocable purpose 
or opinion is almost synonymous with a 
foolish one. —W. H. Sewarp. 


True glory consists in doing what 
deserves to be written; in writing what 
deserves to be read; and in so living as 
to make the world happier and better 
for our living in it. —Piiny. 


There are habits, not only of drink- 
ing, swearing, and lying, but of every 
modification of action, speech, and 
thought. Man is a bundle of habits; 
in a word, there is not a quality or 
function, either of body or mind, which 
does not feel the influence of this great 
law of animated nature. —PALEY. 


I love a hand that meets my own 
with a grasp that causes some sensa- 
tion. —F. S. Oscoon. 


Seek happiness for its own sake, and 
you will not find it; seek for duty, and 
happiness will follow as the shadow 
comes with the sunshine. 


—Tryon Epwarps. 


No thoroughly occupied man was 
ever yet very miserable. 


—L. E. Lanpon. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If there is righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character. 
If there be beauty in the character, 
there will be harmony in the home. If 
there is harmony in the home, there 
will be order in the nation. When there 
is order in the nation, there will be 
peace in the world. 

—CHINESE PROVERB. 


The difficulties, hardships, and trials 
of life, the obstacles one encounters on 
the road to fortune, are positive bless- 
ings. They knit the muscles more firmly, 
and teach self-reliance. Peril is the ele- 
ment in which power is developed. 

—W. MATHEws. 


NOW 
Don’t waste good thoughts on yester- 
day 
Nor on days yet to come, 
But think good thoughts on things 
at hand 
And strive to make things hum; 
For now, today, is full of hope 
And pleasures we'll soon taste 
If we will concentrate on now 
And precious time not waste. 
—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


Greatness lies not in being strong, 
but in the right using of strength. 
—H. W. Beecher. 


If there be any truer measure of a 
man than by what he does, it must be 
by what he gives. —Souru. 


When the heart is won, the under- 
standing is easily convinced. 
—C. Smmmons. 


It is great to have friends when one 
is young, but indeed it is still more so 
when you are getting old. When we 
are young, friends are, like everything 
else, a matter of course. In the old 
days we know what it means to have 
them. —Epvarp GRIEG. 


Conservation is a positive thing, a 
method of making the fullest use of 
every resource that has been bestowed 
on man. Conservation connotes the 
turning of a key. But it is not turning a 
lock on what-has been already found; 
it is the turning of the key to open new 
possibilities for usefulness. 

—Dovucias McKay. 


Whoever is in a hurry shows that the 
thing he is about is too big for him. 
Haste and hurry are very different 
things. —CHESTERFIELD. 


To preserve health is a moral and 
religious duty, for health is the basis 
of all social virtues. We can no longer 
be useful when not well. —JoHNson. 


A just and reasonable modesty does 
not only recommend eloquence, but 
sets off every great talent which a man 
can be possessed of; it heightens all 
the virtues which it accompanies; like 
the shades in paintings, it raises and 
rounds every figure and makes the 
colors more beautiful, though not so 
glaring as they would be without. 

—JosEPH ADDISON. 


If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be lost; there is 
where they should be. Now put foun- 
dations under them. —THOREAU. 


It is harder to avoid censure than to 
gain applause, for this may be done by 
one great or wise action in an age; but 
to escape censure a man must pass his 
whole life without saying or doing one 
ill or foolish thing. —HvuME. 


If you want to earn more—learn 
more. If you want to get more out of 
the world you must put more into the 
world. For, after all, men will get no 
more out of life than they put into it. 

—WM J. H. BoreTckeEr, D.D. 


Let your holidays be associated with 
great public events, and they may be 
the life of patriotism as well as a source 
of relaxation and personal employment. 

—Tryon EDWARDS. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Thalia S. Woods, 
Washington, D. C. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 

he taketh away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may ‘ 
bring forth more fruit. 


—Sr. Jonn 15:2 
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HIS BOOK was written to encourage you, 
the reader, to develop a perspective that 
will help you gain the benefits of a personal 
philosophy—to increase your capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy the world about you. 


The search for quality in living, whereby 
we seek to develop a meaningful apprecia- 
tion of the age-old truths and values in 
human experience is a quest that never 
ends, but it is always satisfying. It is prac- 
ticable and easy to acquire because anyone 
can improve his perspective and educate 
his feelings. 


We all need a personal philosophy, some 
fundamental theme for living. We want to 
have some sustaining convictions in order 
that our personal problems may be handled 
and our living become significant to us and 
to others. We want to live life at its very 
best, in terms of the best experienced by 
intelligent persons everywhere. 


Once we discover how to appreciate the 
timeless values in our daily experiences, we 
can enjoy the best things in life. Moreover, 
we can gain, not as ends in themselves, but 
as by-products, all the possessions and so- 
cial status that we need. We can rise above 
the trivial and the annoying. We can seek 
quality in our living; not quantity in the 
form of numbers of things that we own or 
years that we exist. “THE BEST THINGS 
IN LIFE” is a guide to that end. 





Announcing the FORBES Prize-Winning Sook! 
THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE... 


... is literally a guide to happiness — a ray of light in this confused world — a perspective, 
a point of view which has been evolved by the clearest thinkers of the ages and crystallized 
by Professor Hepner. Its message can help us gain strength from adversity, live useful, more 
purposeful lives, help us recognize behavior patterns so that we may better understand one 


another. 


Professor Hepner answers many of the problems which beset us in this “Age of Anxiety.” 
He describes actual case histories which will help you recognize the personality problems 
which your friends, relatives, business associates, or pethaps you, yourself, may be faced w'th. 


“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE” will teach you how to live positively — how to replace your 
fears and frustrations with inner confidence — how to achieve happiness and contentment. It 
will give you a new perspective so that you may enjoy the best things in life or we'll refund 


the purchase price. 


Hailed as another “Peace of Mind.” Send for your copy TODAY on coupon below. Once 
you read it you'll want extra copies to share with others. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


THE SECRET OF THOSE WHO LEARNED TO 
LIVE WELL IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


Reveals two steps which everyone, regardless of 
wealth, health or position must take in order to live 
a happy, full life—Lists the 100 greatest books of 
all time—Tells how a very successful executive 
achieved such inner-harmony that he was able to 
turn down a substantial increase in salary and recom- 
mend that it be given to a younger man. 


WHEN YOU ATTAIN GREAT PERSPECTIVES 
MANY MINOR PROBLEMS DISAPPEAR 


Are you plagued by feelings of inferiority, by lack 
of friends, by what appears to be an almost chronic 
shortage of money? Are you so drawn within your- 
self, so loaded with inner conflicts that life seems 
like a constant struggle, a hum-drum affair with no 
real meaning? Professor Hepner reveals a sure way 
of gaining inner confidence and outer poise—shows 
you what you can do to get more out of life. 


WHEN YOU RECOGNIZE PATTERNS IN NATURE, 
YOU ENLARGE YOUR PERSPECTIVES 


Do you feel sorry for yourself when a friend gains 
a better job than you have; when a fellow player ts 
you at bridge or golf; when a neighbor's child attains 
better grades than your child’s? Enlarge your perspec- 
tives so that you may discriminate between the trivial 
and the significant. ae ay so that you 
may better enjoy the world about you. Professor Hepner 
discloses six principles by which you may enlarge 
your scope. 


YOU CAN RECOGNIZE PATTERNS IN HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR AS WELL AS IN NATURE 


Do you know how to cope with an unreasonable 
boss, an emotionally unstable co-worker, an unruly 
child, an irritable spouse, a nasty-tempered supervisor, 
a gossipy neighbor, a neurotic relative? Can you an- 
alyze their problems so that you can deal with them 
more effectively? Professor Hepner offers a “behavior 
pattern chart’’ to “type” those you come in close 
contact with. Ie will help you get along with them. 


ADJUSTMENT PATTERNS THAT MAKE PROB- 
LEM PEOPLE MORE INTERESTING TO US 


Whenever we study the lives of famous men and 
women, we are likely to find that their chief psycho- 
logical assets were their adjustments to severe handi- 
caps. How do those you know adjust? What's ailing 
the malcontent, the fanatic, the day-dreamer the buck- 

x, the yes-man, the cynic, the person who lives 
in the past, the person who's overly critical or sar- 
castic? |] the answers and improve your own 
personality. 


TO BE AN INTERESTING PERSON TO OTHERS 


In social gatherings, do you monopolize the con- 
versation; are you over-serious; do you display a 
studied lack of interest in what's going on? Professor 
Hepner reveals 4 ways to develop social poise—tells 
you how to develop tact—how to break the ice with 
strangers—how to get out of an embarrassing situa- 
tion—how to pay compliments effectively—explains 
7 things to do to me more interetsing to others. 


TO DEVELOP YOUR CAPACITY TO 
ENJOY THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 


Self-pity is one of our most corrosive tendencies. 
It is a wasteful misdirection of good energy that often 
contributes to psychosomatic disorders, such as ulcers. 
Learn how to deal with your own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Develop maturity, strength of character. Pro- 
fessor Hepner's explanation of the seven steps to 
maturity will help you rate your progress—tell you 
how to hasten the process. 


TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF THINGS 
THAT MAKE LIFE INTERESTING FOR YOU 


Actuarians tell us that retirement can be a ‘‘deadly”’ 
state of affairs unless you have many interests to fall 
back on. The man with one main interest, such as the 
accumulation of money, usually ‘“‘falls apart’’ when 
he can no longer pursue that interest. Professor Hepner 
shows you how to develop other interests so that you 
may live a fuller, richer life—shows you seven ways 
to win the respect of others. 


THE FINE ARTS PORTRAY THE GREAT TRUTHS 


The Dutch philosopher, Spinoza, once said that 
“through a thorough appreciation of the arts, man 
is taught to hate no one, to despise no one, to mock 
no one, to be angry with no one, and to envy no one.” 
How may the arts enrich your life? Why is Religion 
the greatest of all the arts? How can you develop an 
appreciation of the arts and thereby enlarge your 
and broaden your circle of friends? 


THE BENEFITS OF A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The benefits that you can derive from a personal 
philosophy are mainly these two: aid in adversity and 
a perspective for intelligent happiness. Professor Hepner 
offers you three ways to improve the quality of living 
rather than the number of years lived. You'll find 
eight examples of simple actions you can take in your 
day-to-day affairs to give them greater meaning. 
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When should 


EN a child is about three years 

old, he should visit the dentist. 
This may seem quite young, but au- 
thorities say it is generally the best 
age to introduce a child to dental care. 


In most cases, little if any treat- 
ment is needed during the first visit. 
This appointment, however, is impor- 
tant because it gives the child an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the dentist and his office. It also helps 
to build the child’s confidence so that 
future visits may be less likely to 
cause fear and anxiety. 

Authorities recommend dental ex- 
aminations for a child at least twice a 
year after he is three years old. This 
enables the dentist to detect any small 
cavities in the so-called “‘baby teeth” 
and fill them promptly. If this is not 
done, decay will progress with possible 
early loss of these “‘baby teeth.”’ This 
in turn may result later in irregulari- 
ties or crookedness in the child’s 
permanent teeth. 








a child first go to the dentist? 


When the first permanent molars 
appear, around age six, dental check- 
ups are particularly necessary. Though 
these molars may be mistaken for 
“baby teeth,” they are a part of the 
permanent set, and if they are lost, 
nature will not replace them. Prompt 
repair of weak spots or surface cracks 
in the six-year molars is essential for 
their preservation. 


Good dental health requires more 
than regular visits to the dentist. Diet, 
for example, plays an important part 
in keeping children’s teeth and gums 
healthy. Daily care of the teeth and 
gums is also essential to good dental 
health. Dentists say that all children 
should be taught to brush their teeth 
within ten minutes after every meal, 
for at least three minutes at a time. 


Tooth decay is largely a disease of 
the young. The American Dental 
Association estimates that about one 
out of every three children, entering 
the first grade, has a permanent tooth 


Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 254F, ‘‘For 
Good Teeth.” 


so badly decayed that extraction is 
required. 


Fortunately, the prospect of reduc- 
ing tooth decay has been improved by 
sodium fluoride treatments. These 
require four visits to the dentist at 
weekly intervals, and involve nothing 
more than applying the chemical di- 
rectly to the children’s teeth. 


Dentists recommend that these 
treatments be given when children are 
three, seven, ten, and thirteen years 
of age. Studies show that after four 
treatments with sodium fluoride, de- 
cay in children’s teeth may decrease 
as much as 40 percent. 


Adults, too, should visit the dentist 
regularly, have defects promptly re- 
paired, keep the teeth clean, and eat 
well-balanced meals. These safeguards 
are important because it has been es- 
tablished that there is a relationship 
between the health of teeth and gums, 
and general health. 
































